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THE LOVE PACT. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ba / lighted their troth, and vowed to wed 
t Gilbert should e’er be free : 
How could she doubt a word he said ? 
For her heart was trustful, pure, and mild, 
Like the heart of a young, unfearing child, 
And she loved him hopefully. Lays anp BaLiaps, 





A patr of heavy, dark-fringed eyelids unclos- 
ing slowly displayed two full, bright orbs whose 
gaze held wonder and a strange awe. 

It might well be so, for those eyes had taken 
their last sad look of earth and earthly things— 
they had shrunk with tenderest trembling from 
the hard, unpitying world and closed sorrowfully, 
in the hope that the next vision of the spirit 
would be the sight of the fair, ethereal plains of 
heaven. 

But this was not heaven ! 

As the dark eyes surveyed slowly and wearily 
the surroundings they took in the picture of a 
small, dull room whose little dormer window, 
through which the early dawn came in witha 
grey light, looked on a dingy, smoky parapet 
where the dusky sparrows twittered and fought, 
and where two or three pots of china-asters 
bloomed defiant of smoke and smut. 

The uneven walls were rudely stencilled with 
an arabesque pattern in indigo of most outré 
character; the few articles of furniture were of 
cld-fashioned make and of English oak, and the 
general aspect of the reom was bare and cold. 

But the pale-faced girl to whom belonged the 
dark eyes which made this inyentory realised 
also that her weary form rested on a couch of 





[A NORMAN LOVE STORY. ] 


soft down—knew that the pillow which her head 
pressed, the sheets so carefully drawn around her 
shoulders, were purely white as snow and im- 
pregnated with a pleasant odour of lavender. 

“This is not heaven!” she breathed, “but it 
is home.” 

No, it was not heaven. 

But, if merely earth, surely some breath from 
above had fanned it! 

For it seemed to the poor little tired woman 
who lay there such perfect peace. 

It recalled with painful intensity of memory 
a chamber far away amid the quaint Norman 
villages, which chamber had once been her 
own. 

As she nestled down in a curious contentment 
a small, weak voice said: 

«What can I do for you, my child ?” 

The girl turned. 

An old, quiet face, reticulated by a hundred 
wrinkles, whose mild blue eyes were instinct 
with love, bent over her. 

The peculiar, old-fashioned, white-frilled 
widow’s cap completed the girl’s illusion. 

* Ma tante !” she murmured. 

“T don’t understand thee, my lass,” said the 
old lady, in broad Yorkshire, which we shall not 
attempt to reproduce. “ But get thee to sleep 
again, and here’s thy pet to comfort thee.” 

The girl closed her finely-formed white arms 
over the object the old woman placed upon the 
bed—a soft, flossy little white dog. 

A tiny, cool, black nose pressed her cheek 
momentarily, and again she lapsed into slum- 
ber. 

The sleeper was awakened by a ray of bright 
sunlight falling on her face just as the aged 
woman looked in again at the door. 
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“Get up, my child, and come to breakfast,” 
was the cheery greeting that saluted her ears. 

The girl sprang from her couch, laved her face 
and hands, and, turning to the little square of 
looking-glass tacked up on the wall, did up her 
superb black tresses in a heavy, classic coil at 
the back of her small, well-formed head. 

‘ Then she emerged timidly, followed by her 
og. 

A snowy cloth covered the plain deal table, 
the block-tin coffee pot glistened like silver, and 
bread and butter in slices of fairy thinness, 
flanked by a plate of watercress, and another in 
which rested two well-cooked rashers of bacon, 
were tastefully arranged. 

The girl ate with a hunger which neither 
bashfulness nor politeness could altogether 
veil. 

It was her first meal for three days. 

The quiet eyes of the elder woman marked 
her charge’s every look and movement, and 
pressed upon her the simple viands at her com- 
mand. 

“Make a good meal, my dear,” she piped, in 
her thin, quavering voice. «Thou hast need 0” 
it, I’m certain, and you’ve the world to battle 
wi’, and need’st to be strong and brave.” 

The girl sat down her cup and the unbidden 
tears rose into her dark eyes. 

“ Nay, nay, lass; there’s no need for weeping. 
It ain’t a bad world for those who do their best, 
and thou hast youth in thy favour. But, mercy! 
I forget to ask thy name. I aye like to ca’ a’ body 
by their right name.” 

“Call me Eugénie,” replied the girl, sadly. 

** Ay, lass, I will, as near as I can speak it. 
Now we'll attend to the Creator’s dumb creae 
tures, and we'll talk o’ what thou’dst best do.” 
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The old woman emptied the remaining con- | 
tents of the milk jug upon some bread she had | 
been crumbling into a plate, and set it upon the 
hearthrug, where her cat and Fidéle were soon 
discussing the repast side by side most amica- 
bly. 

« And now, my dear,” said Mrs. Wilmer, when 
she had removed the breakfast things, “‘ we must 
take counsel together about thyself. Robert 
and I talked the matter over before he started 
for the works, and we’ve made a plan that I think 
will brighten matters for thee a little.” 

The girl’s face had flushed rosily. 

«Oh, madame, how kind you are to me, a poor, 
forsaken girl, alone in a strange land! May 
Heaven’s blessing be upon you and yours !” 

Saying which she impetuously rose from her 
seat and took the thin, wrinkled hand of the 
elder woman and raised it to her lips. 

“You asked my name,” continued the girl, 
reseating herself, “and nothing more. Your 
kind heart would succour the unhappy; seeking 
not any other Knowledge than that of their 
misery. But I will confide my little history to 
you, madame, for your face is kindly as that of 
the protectress of my youth, the dear aunt who 
is far away in my own loved Norman land.” 

“Nay, nay. "Twill maybe bring thy troubles 
too much to heart again if they are spoken of 
to a stranger.” 

“On the contrary, madame. My sore heart 
will be comforted by your kind sympathy, and 
you may be able to guide the life which you have 
saved.” 

Then in her simple but engaging broken 
English, which at times the old lady could 
scarcely follow, Eugénie began. 

“Tam, as madame doubtless sees, a French- 
woman. My earliest recollections are of a quiet, 
old-fashioned little Norman village embosomed 
in clustering orchards. I never knew a father’s 
kiss or a mother’s tender affection ; but my aunt, 
who brought me up, filled the place of both. 
Kind, pious and industrious, she guided me with 
a maternal love, secured for me an education 
superior to that of the other girls in our village, 
and in sickness tended me with a devotion for 
which my love was but a weak equivalent. 

“Our dwelling was situated in the little 
pebble-paved and winding high street, and was 
of great antiquity. All the houses of the vil- 
lage were old, but ours was by far the most 
ancient. ‘The black chestnut beams which pro- 
jected beyond the lower storey were carved with 
strange forms, and on the gable end there were 
griffins and curious figures of stone inserted in 
the plaster, which some of the village greybeards 
said were the armorial bearings of a proud old 
family which had resided there in days of yore 
and ruled the country far as eye could sweep. 

“My aunt kepta little shop, where we sold 
various things, bread and galette—for she was 
the best maker of it that can be imagined—and 
sugar, and tea, and many other articles, besides 
the ncts which aunt made, for we were near the 
coust, and the fishers said none could net the 
smilicr kinds like Mére Christine. 

“T was very happy, for I loved her much, and 
was fond of learning that which books teach and 
being instructed by the aunt in knitting and 
nettingand ménager—you understand, madame ? 
—to keepa household in good order. Every 
Norman maiden has to do that.” 

The ol] lady evinced her approval of this an- 
nouncement by a smile of gratification, and 
Eugénie resumed her narrative. 

“Ours was a quict, uneventful life, yet very 
pleasant withal, brightened now and again 
by our simple festivals and merrymakings. 
Ext for me its quiet was soon to be broken. 

“In the early spring of the year just passed 
an event, perhaps trivial in itself, occurred which 
had a martced influence on my mind. 

“T had gone to our little graveyard to place a 
wreath of flowers on the turf which covered a 
young girl friend whom I had loved very much. 

3eside the simple grave-mounds there were still 
standing under a giant yew in the farther 





corner of the place some old tombstones of which 
not even the fathers of the village knew the | 
ages. The letters were worn and well nigh | 


obliterated, but on one was the same cognizance 
as that upon my aunt’s dwelling. 

“As Tarose from the daisied sod I became 
aware that I was not alone. A man, tall, erect, 
broadshouldered, stood before the ancient monu- 
ments, his back being towards me. 

“TI was stepping quietly and lightly away when 
the stranger turned round and his eyes fell upon 
me. 

“He was an old man with a military bearing, 
and with a stern countenance, which the full, 
white moustache rendered venerable—a gentle- 
man clearly, perhaps a soldier, for I espied the 
little red ribbon of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

«The gentleman fixed his eyes upon me with 
a strange, startled gaze, and his dark face 
seemed to grow paler. He addressed me, asked 
my name, and many other questions; then took 
my hand, pressed the well-trimmed moustache 
to my forehead, placed a portemonmaie it my 
hand despite my gesture of denial, and said, ita 
deep, sad voice : 

««* Be a good girl, Eugénie. Do thy duty, love 
thy aunt, and trust le bom Dieu in all thy 
trouble.’ 

“ Before I could recover from my surprise’ he 
was gone. 

“I sped home like a startled fawn to my aunt 
and'told her the tale. She seemed more moved 
than I thought the incident wartented. Mien 
she told me to open the purse, which we found 
to contain twenty-five napoleons. 

“ My aunt seldom spoke of the episode; but! it 
often arose in my mind until obliterated im’ part 
by one of still greater interest.” 

The girl paused, blushed redly,,and! after a 
brief interval recommenced her story. . 

« About a month subsequent to the-event I 
have just referred to an incident oecutted' which 
furnished a topic for talk to the villagers. for 
some days. 

“T was sitting in our little boutique—wihat you: 
call ‘shop,’ madame—when' I heard! loud! cries;. 
and, looking out, saw a postchaise: descending: 
the steep street, the horses Veitig, clearly un- 
manageable. ' 

«Just opposite our house one of the wheels: 
encountered an obstacle which brought the 
equipage to an abrupt standstill with consider- 
able damage to the vehicle. While Jules Bon- 
fois, the smith, was repairing the injury the 
gentleman who had occupied the postchaise 
strolled along the street. Ciel! I had never seen 
so handsome a gentleman. He was very tall, 
and looked like a soldier, even as the elder one 
did whom I met in the churchyard. But he was 
swart asa raven, this one was young and fair, 
with a moustache the colour of my dove’s 
wings. 

“He looked at the old coat-of-arms on our 
house curiously, then entered the shop andasked 
the aunt to sell hima draughtof milk. He spoke 
in French well, but he was a foreigner for all 
that. He chatted with the aunt, he spoke to me 
as I stood there blushing and timid, he praised 
France—above all La Belle Normandie, he asked 
about the cognizance on the wall—ah, he was so 
kind, so gentle, although by the merest 
glance one could see that he was un grand seig- 
neur. 

“Well, he took his leave when the chaise was 
ready, and I—why, ah! I knew not—I went up 
to my little chamber under the thatched roof, 
and—wept! I should never see him more! 

“ But two days after—one bright morning— 
the half-door of the shop opened and the young 
stranger came in. He told the aunt he wished 
to sketch the arms on the gable. Permission 
given he began, but worked—oh, so slowly !— 
yet he could draw like the great men who painted 
the pictures behind the altar at our church. He 
showed us many sketches, he again delighted us 
with the charm of his conversation, and recited 
little French poems I had never heard be- 
fore—and how sweet they sounded !—and he 
sang—ah ! how well he sang—an old Norman 
chanson. 

“T will shorten the recital, madame. He 
—Hughes—came again and again till one day 
I found he was all the world to me—that I 
loved him !” 





Here the intensity of the girl’s emotion well 
nigh o’ermastered her power of repression, but 
the affectionate sympathy displayed on the fur- 
rowed countenance of her auditress strengthened 
her to complete her self-im task of impart- 
ing to her benefactress the story of her life. 

“Then,” she resumed, “there came a day, a 
bitter day of explanation—when he accused him- 
self—he, my hero !—of vileness and dishonour, 
and said that he was bound to another, a lady of 
rank equal to his own, by a compact made by 
their fathers long years since. Ah! that day! 
—how Hughes said cruel things of himself—how 
he vowed, in tones which could not hold false- 
hood, that he loved me—me! the poor little vil- 
lage girl !—alone of’all the world ! 

« And then whem he grew more calm he said 
perhaps le pére would yield to his prayers and 
free him—or perchance the lady herself would 
do so. 

“Thus with bitter tears we parted, Hughes 
giving me an address: i. London to which I 
should write until he-rettrried. 

“Ah, me! We parted) antdias the days went 
on [ hadi letters from my Beloved—one—two— 
many! The father cowl not yet! be - , pomam Jj 
he said, but all would yet’ be wellj.amd I was to 
be brave. 

“Then there came no more letters: I waite: 
and hoped. I cannot:déseriberto you the tumult 
of my mind. Was my beloved dead? What 


had happened? 


“T) asked miyself these questions a: thousand 
times: a day: PF wrote several letters to the 
address given; But no reply came. Then my 
resolution was: thkem 1 would seek him in 
his owt) misty land~in le ville—ondon. 

“He lad’ toll me: one day—one of those dc- 
lightftl days which his — —_ “a ae 
beam ' Beautiy—the legend ie English 
merchant and’ the Saracen lady; how the 
Eastern: maid) liad loved the English captive 
trader who tavight her the Clitistian’s lore; how 
she had'freed hin ftom galling: servitude at the 
expose of her own liberty; Howshe had fle: 
from Her own sttityclime to seek him on the 


English: sh ; and. tlie’ aid of only 
two wally * Gilbert ‘and < Bp Bech change- 
less loveand filth were: rewarded at last by the 
bliss of reuniow-with her beloved: 

“My aunt opposed at first with tears and 
embraces, then yielded ; and with my small store 
of gold and the little English I had learned of 
Hughes I crossed the Channel. 

«Alas! I could discover nothing of him. They 
knew him not at the address I had, where he 
had but chambers. I wandered day after day 
in each resort where I hoped he might be met. 
In vain! 

“I pad husbanded my resources with jealous 
care, and they would have lasted me long. But 
one evening when I returned to my lodgings 
footsore and sad I found that the room had been 
entered and my treasure stolen. 

“T was now destitute. I wrote a despairing 
letter to my aunt to send me sufficient money to 
return to her. No answer came. I parted with 
my simple trinkets—ear-rings and cross ; and at 
last, when gaunt Starvation stared me in the 
face with his bony grasp at my throat, I spent 
my few remaining pence for Fidéle’s last meal 
and the means of death; and you know the 
rest.” 

Then Eugénie covered her face with her hands 
and wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 
Was ever woman in tliis humour won? 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Over the fair demesne of the D’Aubrions the 
waning harvest moon shed a chastened light, 
and her beams “ slept soft as snow” ona ruined, 
ivy-clothed tower which rose stern and solitary 
in the grounds at the rear of the chiteau. _ 

Looking from the windows of the long corridor 
which ran from end to end of the western wing 
and formed the picture-gallery, that lene tower 
loomed plainly in view. : 

The chateau was very quiet on this particular 
night. 
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The marquis had not returned from a visit to.a 
neighbouring town. 

The marchioness was in her oratory, engaged 
in devotion. 

And Héléne P 

Ah! she paced to and fro the still corridor, 
her feet falling almost soundless on the polished 
floor. 

The moonbeamis streamed through the lanceo- 
late windows of stained glass, and lit up with an 
eerie lustre the long row of portraits which hung 
upon the wall. 

The dead-and-gone D’Aubrions were there in 
all their pride of place. 

From the canvas on which was depicted the 
imaginary likeness of Bertrand D’Aubrion, who 
fell by Charles Martel’s side when the Saracen 
Creseent paled before the Oross of the Frank, 
unto the “counterfeit presentment” of Héléne’s 
grandfather; who perished on the guillotine as a 
returned émigré and “suspect” —all were 
there. 

But it was not to the paintings that Héléne’s 
attention was directed. 

She placed the. litile bronze lamp which she 
carried, whose exquisite outlines showed the skill 
of olden Etruria, upon a large tazza of Sicilian 
marble which supported a bust of Henri 
quatre, » 

Then she produced from the bosom of her 
dress a small billet. 

It was a delicate little note, on paper of soft 
tint and lightly perfumed. 

lolding it close to the lamp, the girl read in 
a low monotone words which had been already 
thrice perused in the solitude of her own cham- 
ver. 

“Ma Cuere Covsine, 

“T beg of you to grant me an 
interview to-night at the ruined tower of the 
old convent as the clock of the chateau strikes 
nine. I know the request is strange and startling, 
but I earnestly beg you to believe me when I 
asseverate by all that man deems sacred that it 
is of the utmost moment to your father—mother 
—yourself—and me—that you should give me a 
few minutes’ private conversation without wit- 
nesses. * GEORGES.” 


“ What can it mean?” ejaculated the gir, as 
she refolded the letter and returned it to its 
conceahnent. ‘‘ What is there that Georges can 


have to sayin private to another man’s affianced 


bride ?” 

The latter words were spoken very softly and 
after a pause. 

Héléne looked again at the old tower. ’Twas 
but: a few hundred paces off. 


Her father and mother would not notice her 
absence. 

She had a woman’s curiosity—and Georges 
was not altogether indifferent to her. 

Twisting the Indian shawl which she held 
round her pale face and over her raven hair, she 
descended a short, winding staircase at the ex- 
tremity of the corridor, and in a few seconds was 
speeding over the smooth grass-plot towards the 
tower. 

As Héléne came near the building a certain 
indefinable sensation of fear stole over her ? 

Was it lest her absence should be dis- 
covered P 

The tower indeed was of itself sufficiently 
picturesque to merit @ visit at that hour— 

Buttress and buttress alternately 

Seemed fringed with ebon and ivory ; 
and the heavy mantle of ivy which clothed 
the ancient masonry hung round the broken 
tracery of the windows and the shattered battle- 
ments. 

The ruin had some appearance of a fortalice, 
yet its uses had been fax more peaceful than such 
a structure would suggest. 

In days of yore it had been a nunnery of some 
Ursulines of such rigid rule that, according to 
tradition, the three gloomy niches at the foot of 
the tower, still half closed by massy stones, had 
each held in darkness and despair until the 
coming of merciful Death an agonised woman 
who had forgotten her monastic vows and had 
loved “not wisely but too well.” 

Héléne shivered as she reached the foot of the 





tower and cast a sidelong glance at the three 
gloomy recesses. 

“{ will not await Georges here,” she mur- 
mured. “Iam no coward, yet the shadowy cel!s 
inspire me with an indefinable horror, I will 
ascend the steps to the upper floor.” 

The woodwork of the tower’s lower chamber 
had Jong since been torn down and removed, and 
of the curious stone staircase but three or four 
of the bottom blocks remained. 

But the flooring of the upper portion, thirty 
feet above the stone paving of the tower, was 
still in position, though broken and wormeaten. 
A ladder with broad steps like a staircase led to 
this: floor. 

This loft, as it might be called, was used to 
store farm produce, and the girl had often 
climbed to it in past days to look over the wide 
expanse of beautiful champaign country which 
stretched around, 

By the fitful lustre which lit the loneliness of 
the place Héléne ascended timidly. 

Arrived at the loft, the girl pressed past the 
piles of cattle fodder and gained a window, 
whence she hoped momentarily to discern the 
approaching form of her cousin. 

While she gazed at the moonlit park a step 
upon the ladder behind her fell upon the girl’s 


ear. 
She turned hastily. 
To meet Georges ? 
No! 


The moonlight streaming through the ruined 
window fell full upon a face and form widely 
different to the. handsome if effeminate dandy. 

This object—was it human? or was ita night- 
mare vision of one of those haggard executioners 
who, cold and impassive, had raised course after 
course of stone and mortar to form the tomb, 
whilst its living occupant implored them with 
piteous, unavailing appeals to stay their cruel 
hands ? 

A pale, wrinkled face, with frowning, corru- 
gated brow, under which the small eyes glowed 
redly, spider-like limbs, a body deformed as the 
demon of a dread dream ! 

For one moment of supreme fright Héléne 
really imagined that the form was that of one 
returned from the grave, and her tongue clave 
clammily to the roof ef her mouth. 

Then, as the object of her fears advanced a 
pace towards her, the afirighted girl gave a 
scream of overmastering terror. 

“ Be not alarmed, mademoiselle,” said a well- 
known. voice which recalled Héléne to her senses 
as by magic. 

The figure which had looked so ghostly by 
“the pale glimpses of the moon” was flesh and 
blood— 

M. Cochart, the notary! 

* What does he here ?” 

Despite her own pride and the dislike and 
contempt she habitually felt for her father’s ad- 
viser, Héléne asked herself the question with 
some timidity. 

It was humiliating to be found by this man in 
so equivocal a situation, and, still worse, at any 
moment Georges might make his appearance and 
the awkward assignation be revealed to this 
subtle schemer, who would use it as an engine to 
obtain the banishment from D’Aubrion of Georges 
for whom he entertained a scarcely-veiled hos- 
tility. 

« Ah, Monsieur Cochart, your sudden appear- 
ance startled me,” said the girl, with a poor 
assumption of indifference. ‘“ This lovely moon- 
light has tempted me up into my old observatory. 
See, Monsieur Coehart, on the western horizon 
Jupiter, the planet of princes, and yonder 
Venus, intensest brilliant of all the heavenly 
gems.” 

Héléne felt that her indifferent tone had not 
been well-assumed, for she could not repress an 
emotion of fear at finding herself alone in 
such a place with a man whom she feared and 
disliked. 

“They are doubtless magnificent, mademoi- 
selle,” returned the notary. “But I am no 
astronomer. As your father’s confidential man 
of affairs I have so many worldly matters to 
look after that I have no time for studying the 
heavens, It is, however, fortunate that you are 


inclined to play the part of a solitary observer 
of the sky, for f have long desired to hold a short 
conversatios with you, and when I saw you 
enter the tower I followed you with that inten- 
tion.” 

“T do not know what you can have to say to 
me, monsieur, which cannot be said at the cha- 
teau, and I think you are forgetting your posi 
tion,” replied Héléne, icily, but with a fresh 
thrill of fear at her heart. “The night is too 
cold for star-gazing. I will return.” 

The notary stepped between the girl and the 
means of descent. 

«Pardon me, mademoiselle,” he said. 
must stay to hear what I have to say.” 

“« Must!” cried Héline, indignenily. “ What 
language is this? Stand aside, if you please!” 

“Be calm and listen. Anger is useless and 
undignified. I have been many years the trusted 
agent of Monsieur le Marquis. All he does—all 
he possesses—is under my guidance. I have 
watched over you from your cradle with an in- 
terest and a—a love almost as great as his, and 
often planned and dreamed of your future. 
Judge of my horror then when a few short weeks 
ago the marquis first told me of the unnatural 
compact which would sacrifice you to one cof 
those cold islanders.” 

Again Héline attempted to pass the notary, 
but found it impracticable. 

“Well, the Anglais came. Ah!” he hissed 
through his clenched teeth, “I hate him! I hate 
him for his pride, his indifference —ay, even 
because he is vain that his ungainly body is that 
of a giant.” 

“Will you step aside, Monsieur Cochart ?” 
asked the girl, her face blanched with passion and 
her voice holding an indignant ring. “ ‘This of 
my affianced husband !’”” 

“Ay, that, and much more! But he never 
will espouse you, mademoiselle. I know from a 
sure source that the vicious brute which threw 
my exquisite horseman made sure work! Ha! 
ha!” 

And he laughed a hard, metallic laugh. 





«You 





‘‘ Monsieur le Capitaine was big, and strong ; 
| how good to see him dragged along like a help- 
less dog, to see his insolent face cut and mashed 


| into a thing his mother even could not recognise ! 


Vraiment c’était magnifique! I would have 
| given every centime I possess to have been there 
in that park.” 
| Héline stood spechless with overwhelming 
passion and astonishment. 

That the humble, cringing creature of her 
sire’s commands—the being wkose looks were a 
libel on manhood—should speak thus to her—te 
her, Héléne D’Aubrion—should use those terms 
of insolent disparagement towards her betrothed 
husband—seemed so astounding as for a briet 
space to freeze the proud gixl’s very speech. 

This mood, however, passed instantly, and 
| Héltne moved nearer to the notary as if dis- 
| posed to thrust him aside, saying, in a tone of 
concentrated scorn and hauteur: 

“It is well, monsieur. ‘To-morrow morning 
| the marquis shall be apprised of this insolenee. 
| I know my father well—so do you, and you ean 
| realise what your lot will be. You will be 

scourged by many willirz hands froin the ché- 

teau gates, M. Cochari—ay, scoureged like a 
i dog .” 

** Pardon, mademoiselle. We live not now in 

; the old feudal times, and’’—here he sank his 
| voice to an impressive monotene—* the marquis 
cannot—ay, cannot part with me. But you will 
not say the word, for 1 have a power over you 
You did not come to this tower to gaze on the 
starry sky. You came—deny it not !—to lookin 
the face of the meanest, most wretched thing 
that walks this earth.” 

Héléne start 2d. 

“TI see you understand. You have escaped 
becoming the consort of the burly islander, and 
now you would give your heart to this—I will 
not call him a man—thing, the product of the 
tailor, the jeweller, and what not—the effemi- 
nate dandy, the roué, gambler, and swindler— 
the associate of vile men and stiil viler women— 
Georges Grandet! Your father would never 
permit him to set foot in his house did he know 











what I know. I now warn you, Mademoiselle 
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D’Aubrion. Cast no further thought on this 
man, hold no further intercourse with him. Then 
I will keep your secret, and by-and-bye you will 
find a man worthy of you.” 

As the notary spoke he stepped forward and 
took the girl’s hand. 

She tore it from him, wiped it angrily with her 
handkerchief, as though his touch conveyed 
pollution, and retreated a few paces. 

Cochart advanced towards her. 

The girl’s mind was in a whirl of anger, scorn, 
and terror, but as the notary came into the 
bright moonlight which streamed through the 
window fear was predominant. 

For the man’s face looked like a fiend’s! His 
repulsive countenance was wrinkled into a gro- 
tesque smile, his strange, grey-green eyes 
assumed a diabolic leer and seemed to emit a 
peculiar light. 

“ Héline! Héléne! Ma belle! Where hidest 
thou ?” 

It was the joyous ringing tones of her cousin. 
He was in the tower. 

“ Georges!” cried the girl. ‘Come quickly! 
Save me! The ladder—quick !” 

“ Morbleau ! let the coquin stay below !” hissed 
Cochart. 

The excited man lifted the upper part of the 
heavy ladder from the edge of the loft floor as 
easily as if it were a plaything. 

Then, by an amazing exertion of strength, he 
hurled it away from him. 

The framing seemed for one moment to stand 
erect, as uncertain whether to return to its 
former station or fall against the opposite wall. 

Itswayed toand fro for a space which, although 
so short as to be incapable of being put into 
words, yet seemed an eternity of anguished 
horror to the wretched Héléne. Then the heavy 
fabric fell away from the place where she stood 
—a captive! 

The thought came through Héléne’s mind 
like a flash of light that Georges could yet re- 
place it and scale her prison platform. 

She was oblivious of the difference between 
the Parisian dandy and this man of iron mus- 
cles, whose vigour was duplicated by his mad 
passion. 

The weak hope fleeted even as it was formed, 
for as the unwieldly ladder struck heavily against 
the projections of the opposite wall its aged 
timbers collapsed like a house of cards and fell 
to the bottom of the tower with a loud crash, a 
heap of shivered wood ! 

Ere the building was cleared of the dust which 
rose in thick clouds from the wormeaten frag- 
ments the voice of Georges calling on her name 
franticly came from the dim depth below, 
while at the same instant the bony hand of the 
infuriated notary seized her round white arm in 
a vice-like grip. 

“ Héléne! Héléne! Where are you? Oh, 
THéléne, say that you live !” cried Georges, in an 
agonised voice. 

“T am here, Georges!” shricked the girl, “in 
the loft—the prisoner of a fiend—of ‘f 

The huge, ungainly palm of the notary, 
placed over her mouth with almost brutal 
roughness, rendered further appeal impossi- 
ble. 

But in the slight struggle which this move- 
ment cavsed both Cochart and his victim were 
drawn tewards one of the lancet windows, and the 
bright moonbeams revealed them distinctly to 
the young man. 

“ Ruffian !” he shouted, “release the lady. For 
your life molest not the lady until I return with 
the means of descent !’’ 

“Chut !” replied the notary. “I have naught 
to say to you, perfumed baby. Go back and 
arrange your bandboxes. We will sit here and 
carry on our converse, Héléne.”’ 

His glowing eyes were fixed upon the girl’s 
pallid face, his hot breath fanned her cheek as, 
with a force she was powerless to resist, he drew 
her back into the shadows. 

Again a shriek of extremest terror rent through 
the close air! 

It maddened Georges. 

Not knowing what he did, the young man 
rushed out with the intention of seeking aid, 








even at the risk of divulging everything to his 
kinsman, the marquis. 

As he passed the broken portal the heavy ivy 
which clothed the ruin caught his eye. 

“Mon Dieu! I can save her!” he cried, and 
in another instant the pet of the Parisian salons, 
the effeminate fopling, began, by the aid of the 
tenacious stems which formed a thick network, 
to climb the outside of the tower. 

A false step pulled down a heavy fragment of 
stone and brought the apparition of a face at 
= eran above—a face distorted as that of 
a fiend. 

“Go down, fool!” shouted the notary, in a 
harsh, menacing voice. ‘You come to your 
death !” 

“ Georges! Georges! save me!” 

Even in that cry of deadliest horror Héléne’s 
accents sounded silvery sweet. 

Georges was making rapid way, the notary 
looking on for a moment incredulously. 

Then a flash of sardonic triumph came over 
his face. 

The block of masonry on which he leaned 
vibrated ! 

To spring into a corner of the loft, seize an 
old ashen flail, insert one end into an interstice 
of the masonry, and roll a stone under it to serve 
as a fulcrum, was but the work of a mo- 
ment. 

Then, applying all his strength to the end of 
the lever, the notary saw the mass of heavy stones 
tremble 

Héléne realised the peril. 

«Back, Georges! back!” she cried—* quick ! 
It is death !” 

_ And she caught Cochart’s arm with a despair- 
ing grip. 

“Never, Héléne! 
exact vengeance !” 

Redoubling his exertions, the young man held 
on his perilous course beneath the tottering 
mass, whose movement he had not perceived. 

Glancing suddenly upwards, however, Georges 
realised the imminent danger, and his heart 
seemed momentarily to stand still in his 
bosom. 

It was nwt impossible to retreat, and ere 
many seconds more could elapse he would lie a 
shapeless, flattened mass, unrecognisable by the 
mother who bore him, on the flags below. 

And Héléne ? 

Before the girl could again impede him the 
notary applied his strength to the stout ashen 
stave, which cracked and bent, and the next 
instant the mass of huge stones descended like 
an avalanche on the spot where Georges Grandet 
clung with loosening, despairing hands! 

Héléne sank on the rude floor in a merciful 
obliviousness of all! 


(To be Continued.) 


I come to save you and 








HOW THE RULERS DINE. 





Queen Vicrortra is not a great eater, but she 
likes beef and pastry. 

The Emperor of Russia is fond of game. He 
drinks plenty of Burgundy and champagne. 

The Emperor of Germany drinks anything he 
can get—Marcobrunner, Liebfrauen milich and 
Roederer. He is a simple-hearted and merry 
guest. He likes beef and sweet dishes. 

Marshal MacMahon is frugal and never makes 
any observations on what is set before him. He 
is nota great drinker, but very fond of fruit. 

The Emperor of Austria is a serious eater. He 
prefers beef and mutton to poultry. He drinks 
Hungarian wines and Bordeaux. 

The King of the Belgians has a stomach no 
bigger than a sparrow’s. Cannot eat much; 
larks will do and old Burgundy. 

The ex-King of Hanover is fond of pheasants, 
grouse and smoked ham, Rhenish wines and 
Moselle. 

The King of Portugal isa miserable guest; 
eats little, drinks less. : 

Alphonse XII. has a brave stomach. Plenty 
of poultry, veal, dessert and claret. 

The King of the Netherlands is a splendid 
eater. Give him anything and salmon, with 


good old wine. His cellars are the finest in 
Europe. 

President Hayes, when he is at home, is 
obliged to say he likes cold water and Hayes- 
cake, a compound of saleratus and plaster of 
Paris, invented in Columbus, Ohio. 


= = 


SCIENCE. 


DISTILLATION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 


Tue crude oil to be treated is first placed in 
large settling tanks, to allow the subsidence of 
any water intermixed. It is next pumped into 
large upright cylinders, or stills, holding about 
12,000 gallons, and these are generally heated by 
steam alone. In the irons worms proceeding 
from the still cupola and surrounded by cold 
water, the various grades of naphtha, constituting 
about 15 per cent of the crude oil, are con- 
densed, seriatim, and conducted to separate 
tanks. 

Thecrude oil remaining in the naphtha stills is 
then pumped into stills heated by direct fires 
underneath. These charges are distilled to coke, 
which remains in the stills, or toa thick residuum 
which is drawn off and used in making fertilizers, 
etc. The uncondensable gasses pass into the at- 
mosphere, and the oils are condensed and 
separated into crude burning oil, intermediate 
oil, and crude lubricating oil. Each of these 
products is redistilled, and the distillate from 
each separated, as before, into lighter, inter- 
mediate, and heavy oils. 

Number one from this second distillation is 
thoroughly agitated with strong sulphuric acid, 
and then with a solution of caustic soda. It is 
afterwards redistilled, and yields about 80 per 
cent of dense oils, from which solid paraffin is 
obtained. 











Imiration Terra Corta.—The “ Magasin 
Pittoresque”’ gives the following original receipt 
by which it is stated plaster casts may be made 
toimitate terra cotta ware with great fidelity. The 
following colours are necessary : brick red, lamp 
black, zinc white, and yellow ochre, all in 
powder. The object to be treated is first care- 
fully rubbed over with “00” sand paper so as 
to remove all roughness of the surface or ridges 
indicating where the parts of the mould have 
been joined. The mixed colour consists of 
yellow ochre 2 parts, brick red 2 parts, and 
black 1 part. These are well rubbed together. 
Then 3 parts of zinc white are separately mixed 
with a little milk to a paste. All the ingredients 
are then combined in a mortar with 8 or 10 
parts of milk and the resulting mixture is passed 
through a fine sieve to remove any particles of 
the white. A soft brush is then used to spread 
the stain over the object, care being taken to lay 
it on evenly. After 24 hours drying a second 
coat is applied. When the article is completely 
dry, rubbing with the finger will eliminate brush 
marks. 

Speciric anD Mettine Heat or PLatTinom. 
—M. Violle states that the quantity of heat 
yielded by 15°4 grains of platinum from the 
melting point to 59° Fah.—the average tem- 
perature of the calorimetric liquid in the experi- 
ment—is 166°4°. The temperature of fusion of 
platinum is 3234°2°, but the increase of specific 
heat of the metal with the temperature is ac- 
celerated, doubtless, in the neighbourhood of the 
fusing point, the platinum passing through a 
pasty state before becoming liquid. The true 
temperature of fusion should therefore be some- 
what less than the number thus obtained. The 
latent heat of fusion of platinum is §0°8°. The 
melting point of silver is 1749°2°. 

AxtiriciaL Ivory.—The following is a good 
recipe for making artificial ivory : Two parts of 
caoutchouc are dissolved in thirty-six parts of 
chloroform, and the solution is saturated with 
pure gaseous ammonia. The chloroform is then 
distilled off at a temperature of 85°C. The 
residue is mixed with phosphate of lime or car- 
bonate of zinc, pressed into moulds and dried. 
When phosphate of lime is used the product 
possesses to a considerable degree the nature 





and composition of ivory. 
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WHO DID IT? 


OR, 


THE WARD’S SECRET. 


in 
> 


CHAPTER XX. 


Z'll be hang’d if some eternal villain, 
F seed busy, insinuating rogue, “ 

mé cogging, cozeni ve some office, 
Hath = devised this siandee Th be hang’d 
30. 


Miss Viota Drvavx, you are called,” said 
the blaxd voice of George Drew, the detective, 
in Viola’s ear. 

The girl was tremblingly awaiting her sum- 
mons in the adjoining room to that where the 
inquest was held. 

She had bravely and determinately refused to 
cast suspicion on the prisoner by disappearing 
from the scene. 

It would only serve toincrease the prejudice, 
— the darkness of the case before the 
world. 

Still, now that the moment was come, she 
might be pardoned if she shrank from the ter- 
tible ordeal she had dared. 

One moment, one brief struggle and prayer 
for help, and she walked firmly forwards. 

The room was nearly full, but Viola saw no 
one, none but one, the pale but calm features of 
him whom she would have died to save, but for 
whom she could not break her plighted word, 
her solemn oath. 

“She was sworn in the usual manner, and 
then the examination began. 

“ You were on the cliff near the Fistral Bay on 
the night of the murder of Mr. Reginald Walde- 
grave ?” was the first important question. 

‘ I was.” 

** What took you there ?” 

She flushed, hesitated, then she replied, 
firmly : 

“I went beeause I believed that an inter- 
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[4 FATHER’S CONSOLATION. ] 


view would be of important consequence to a 
valued friend.” 

« Even at that hour, when it was, to say the 
least, unusual for a young lady of position to be 
out and alone ?” 

“Yes, for I believed it would not have been 
lightly asked, nor my compliance misinterpre- 
ted,” she replied, with a quiet dignity that im- 
pressed not only her questioner but those who 
heard her with a conviction of her truth. 

‘That was, we will suppose, your motive, 
Miss Devaux. Of course it is too well known 
that it was the accused, Neville Grantley, who 
thus trusted to your regard for him, for me to 
put the question.” 

“IT imagined it to be so,” she said, falteringly. 
“I cannot tell.” 

There was a cough, a clearing of the throat 
in a distant corner of the temporary court. 

Viola felt a thrill run through her frame. 
She comprehended the signal and who gave 
it 


“What did you see and hear?” asked the 
counsel. 

“T heard a pistol shot, that was all. I was 
terrified and returned home.” 

* Did you see no one?” 

“T saw a figure muffled, on the beach. I can- 
not say who it was, and it was too far away 
for me to recognise it,” she replied, quickly. 

“You did not hear or speak to the prisoner, 
then, though you had gone to meet him ?” 

“T did not. I never saw him,” she replied, 
more resolutely. 

“Do you swear that ?” 

“I do. 

“You cannot say whom it was that you saw 
on the beach ?” 

“T cannot,” she said, sadly. 

“Do you not believe that it was the 
prisoner?” 

“T do not,” she replied, emphatically. - 

“ Did you not go to see what might be the 
cause of the shot ?” 

“Certainly I did descend, but when I saw the 
figure I dared not go further at that hour.” 











“Do you not believe from all that has come 
to your knowledge, from the ill feeling that 
existed between the murdered man and Mr. 
Grantley, from quarrels you had witnessed and 
threats you had heard, that it is in all rational 
likelihood the prisoner who committed the 
crime? Viola Devaux, remember you are on 
your oath,” continued the counsel, ‘‘and speak 
deliberately.” 

“I do not for one instant believe it,” she 
said, her beautiful eyes looking full and fear- 
lessly on the examiner. “I have a perfect faith 
in Mr. Grantley’s innocence as my own, in spite 
of all and everything to which you allude. On 
my oath, I have no doubt—no suspicion.” 

‘A very beautiful specimen of womanly faith 
and devotion,” observed the counsel, quietly. 
“That is all, Miss Devaux, that I have to ask.” 

The girl retired. 

Her heart was wrung with agony and self- 
reproach, yet what would even her death have 
availed to save him she loved ? 

It would but have left the field more open, 
and Neville mere helpless and unfriended. 

There had been on in the court who had beer 
concealed from view, and who had indeed 
managed to steel in unnoticed. 

That was the rough boatman of the night that 
had nearly proved fatal to Neville—Martin 
Trevor. 

And his keen eyes and ears had noted all, and 
his lips had half inaudibly muttered : 

“ Brave girl, brave girl. She’s a Devaux to 
the core,” and then he drew back in his dark 
corner. 

Viola awaited the close of the trial with @ 
sense of acute suffering that swallowed up every 
other faculty. 

She neither heard nor saw what was around 
her, nor noted the lapse of time, save that each 
moment embraced as much pain as might have 
sufficed for days. 

Then she felt something that slightly struck 
her like a pellet, that seemed to come through 
the window to rouse her. She mechanically 
picked it up. 
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It was a piece of paper tied to a stone, and 
which she instantly raised and concealed as the 
noise of approaching footsteps roused her to a 
more vivid sense of the approaching crisis. 

She nerved herself as best she might to hear 
what she had anticipated as the result. 

And it came, but not as she had believed to 
be announced to herand heralone. Mr. Leclerc 


appeared, and with him the father of the} 


murdered man. 
“Itis all settled so far,” observed the guar- 
dian. “Viola, come with me. [ wish that Pau- 


line should listen with you to the tidings. | 


Come.” 


Sir Philip’s features had a saturnine satisfac- | 


tion in them as he listened. 


“Mr. Leclere is right,” he said. “The poor | 


stricken one will be more convinced that all is 
true when she has the news communicated to 
others in her presence. We will go together.” 

And the baronet prepared to accompany his 
host to the sufferer’s chamber. Viola needed no 
further explanation. It was enough. 

Neither her guardian nor Reginald’s father 
would have been soeager. They would not have 
considered that the news would have been so 
satisfactory to the unhappy Pauline had it not 
borne one character. 

Neville was lost. 

She did not doubt, but she would not yield to 
despair. 

“No, no. For his sake, no,” she’ moaned as 
she followed the two gentlemen to Pauline’s 
ehamber. 

The girl was there in’ her usual attitude. 
Resting in her reelining chair; her eyes fixed'on 
vacancy, her lips meving at intervals to express 
the half reasoning instinct of her brain, her 
beautiful features’ scarcely lighted up by the 
gleam of the intellect that could give them the 
charm: 

Her father first approached her. 

“ Pauline, dearest, are you better ?” 

“Better! Iam well—quite well, It is Regi- 
nald who is gone—who is dead,” she wailed 
sadly. 

“My darling, yes, but we cannot bring him 
back to life. There is but one thing to do,” 
argued Mr. Leclerc. 

« What is that?” 

* Only to avenge him. Is it not so, Pauline ?” 
he asked. 

She looked anxieusly. 

“ Ah, yes, that is true and right, only—who 
did it?” she asked, eagerly. “I would blight 
him, kill him, torture him if I could, for taking 
my beloved’s life,” she added. 

Mr. Leclerc thrilled visibly. 

“ Pauline, be at rest, he is condemned—he 
will be put to death; he is tortured,” he 
whispered, in a low tone. 

Viola expected this decision. Yet it came on 
her like a thunderbolt. She shrank back as if 
in a fit of catalepsy. 

Sir Philip now advanced. 

“My poor young lady—my sweet child,” he 
said, warming as he went on in the full heat of 
excitement that the whole circumstances might 
well inspire, ‘‘ try to be comforted. He would 
have wished it—he could not—were he able to 
—w that you should mourn for him 
thus.” 

“He loved me—he loved me—he said it,” 
wailed the girl. “And yet they tried to take 
him from me.” 

“Who did such a dastardly trick ?” said the 
baronet. “ Surely not by his desire nor by mine. 
No, no, I would have blessed the union. Fair 
and an heiress, what could he or I wish for more. 
You must have mistaken him orhe you,” he 
went on; “but that is as nothing now when itis 
too late—too late for talk of bridals. It is rather 
of death and vengeance that is the question 
now. And Pauline, sweet girl, that is well-nigh 
decided. Neville Grantley is found guilty of 
* Wilful Murder!’ and it does not need the sane- 
tion of the higher courts to seal his condemna- 
tion and fate.” 

Viola did not speak nor sigh. She was past 
such transient emotion. 

_ Either present action or life-long grief was 
signalled by that announcement. 


| Pauline started, and placed her hand on her 

| brow with a bewildered air. 

| Ah, yes—that is right! only—only I am not 
sure, and perhaps it was my doing,” she said, 

| plaintively. 

| **Your doing, my love! You are wandering. 

| You know not what you say,” hastily interposed 

the father. 

“IT do—I do! If it had not’been for me and 
| my jealous folly there would have been no 
quarrel,” she said again. ‘And he would be 
alive.” 

Mr. Leclerc fidgetted on his chair. 

“This is dreadful,” he said. “It is different 
from what I hoped. Viola, remain with the 
| poor darling. I will ask Sir Philip to retire, 
Under such painful circumstances’ he will excuse 
it.” 


“She is indeed’ stricken. The villain will 
havea double deatii on his'conseience,”’ exclaimed 
the baronet, pityimgly. “My poor boy is indeed 
“— mourned.” 

ey left the room as they spoke. 

Viola was alone with her who suffered as much 
real agony as herself 

Pauline gazed exgerly at her. 

“Ah!” she said; “I see—I see! You are 
pale—you are sorry. I believe it, but youought 


sinful to love him.” 

“Tt is not that, Pauline. It is very different,” 
said the girl, sadly. ‘‘ You can mourn openly and 
be pitied by all. Your love is dead, but all sym- 
pathise with him—all would mourn his memory, 
and hate his murderer. And I—Iam far more 
to he pitied, for I love himrwho is charged un- 
justly with his death.” 

Pauline shook her head sadly. 

It was’plain that she shared in and was suffi- 
ciently in her senses to comprehend the general 
indignation. 

“Who could do it but him—but Neville Grant- 
ley? You are wicked to doubt it—you are 
wicked to love such a villain,” she said, with a 
flush of more rational resentment in her fea- 
tures than was usually there. 

* Pauline, do not say so. He did not. He is 
as innocent as yourself. If you have woman’s 
feelings do not say it,” burst from Viola’s lips. 

The poor sufferer was perhaps daunted by the 
outburst of emotion. 

“Poor, poor Pauline, be good te her. Viola, 
she is so wretched,” she said, like a miserable 
little child pleading for merey. 

“TI will not; I will not grieve you again. It 
is no fault of yourself, poor, dear Pauline,” re- 
tured Viola, gently embracing her, and soothing 
her to rest like'a tired child inher arms. It was 
effectual at last. 

The burst of agitation passed away. 

And when she was calmer, and her eyes were 
closed in a transient but refreshing sleep, Viola 
drew from her pocket the missive that had been 
so singularly transmitted to her. 

It was only a rough scrap of paper with a few 
scrawled words on it. 

They were badly spelt as well as indited, and 
bore the barely intelligible words : 





‘Come to the cottage to-night, or the beach in 
| the evenirg dusk.” M. C. 


She was thrilled with terrified emotion at the 
| request. 

Such expeditions had already cost her too 
dear. 

She felt for the moment she dared not risk it 
again. 

But she reflected that all was now as terrible 
as it could be. 

No one but herself could be injured, whatever 
might betide, and it was perhaps the only avenue 
of hope remaining to her. 

Should she hesitate now, when all hung on 
a thread—when Neville had no remaining friend 
—when she was in a manner forced to help in 
his condemnation. 

It was enough. 

No present danger should daunt her when he 
was in question, and it only remained to say 
which of the two rendezvous given her. 

It was in a manner a choice of evils, but on 
consideration she preferred going to the cottage. 





not to grieve. I loved him best. You were. 





There could be no misconstruction put on a visit 
that was by no means unusual in her case. 

Mrs. Hoyte would be sure to cover her at any 
cost, should her presence there be discovered. 

And besides, there was a natural repugnance 
in her mind to the solitary interview with a 
rough and suspicious character, and on the very 
spot where that terrible crime had been com- 
mitted. 

How dare she trust herself on that fatal spot. 
in the dusky evening light, and with one whose 
character was known to be as unscrupulousas his 
occupation was to the whole neighbourhood mys- 
terious, at least that portion of it who were 
known to Viola and her companions, professed 
that opinion of the rately seen Mike Carne. Ii 
was a dangerous attempt to traverse the country 
alone'at night. 

But she would willingly risk all for him whom 
she considered that she had in a measure doomed 
to death. 

Her resolution was taken, and from that 
morning she only waited anxiously the eventful 
moment. 

Louise divined that some deep purpose occupied 
her young lady’s mind, but she dared not speak. 
She was’ still in Viola’s service, but from the 
terriblenight that had so fatally broken up all 
the ay peo tere the unhappy Regi- 
nald 1 to her as-his accomplice the 
waiting’ woman was indeed chamged. 

Her whole aspect had undergone a transforma- 
tion. Sad and grave, she: had lost the flippancy 
and the*self i that had distinguished. 
her inta th manner which 
betokened more reflectiont belonged to her 
semi-Gallic nature. 

And now whem she watched Viola’s face, 
which had rather” exéitement than despair ir. 
the expression, itseemed: to inspire her with 
fresh resolution. 

* Miss Devaux,” she said, as she was arrang- 
ing Viola’s hair and sable toilette for the melan- 
choly dinner that succeeded toa gloomy day, 
*‘ you distrust me, and I do not complain. You 
think I was the cause of that horrible murder. 
You consider me deceitful and selfish. You are 
right and you are wrong in the blame I see you 
load me with,” she added, impatiently, as Viola 
did not reply to her volunteered remark. 

“ Louise, I have never reproached you,” the 
girl said, quietly. “I can do no more.” 

«Yes, but I had rather you would. I wish you 
would speak, if it were ever so sharp and angry, 
than look and act as if I were a viper you could 
hardly bear in your sight. And I tell you you 
are not just. Reginald Waldegrave came to: 
his death from his own passions, not my agency. 
He trifled with Miss Leclerc, and he loved you. 
If he could persuade you to love him he meant 
to throw her over. It was a good marriage for 
you, poor young lady, all robbed and injured as 
youare. I was glad for you to have the chance, 
and he would have made it worth my helping 
him. That’s all. I loved you all the same, for 
you’ve been a kind mistress to me, and I liked 
you from the first. I meant no harm—none. 
Why should I be blamed for his fault.” 

There was a mingling of defiance and repent- 
ance, of resentment and affection in the woman’s 
manner that Viola fairly comprehended and par- 
doned. 

“I believe you, Louise, but it was wrong, 
very wrong, and I blame: myself also. Had I 
done right I should have been spared this agony 
of self reproach.” 

“Because you were obliged to confess the 
truth,” returned Louise. ‘ Well, there is no 
good to fret one’s life out for what can’t be 
helped. We must do something besides talk, 
Miss Devaux.” 

The girl was silent. 

She dreaded fresh treachery, if she confided 
in this intriquing woman, and yet—and yet, in 
whom could she trust if she needed an assistant 
in her plans. At least, Louise was cognizant of 
the truth. ' 

“Have you any plan in your head, Louise, 
that you speak like that?” she said. 

“ Perhaps I have, but it will want gold—more 


‘g.\d than you can find,’ Miss Viola,” she said, 


with an ominous shake of the head. 
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Poor Viola Devaux, the daughter of a wealthy 
race, who had been the owners of her present 
residence and its broad lands, could only com- 
mand the ordinary pocket money allotted to girls 
of her station. 

And yet, perhaps, Neville Grantley would fall 
a sacrifice to her poverty. 

«You mean as bribes for his escape?” she 
said. 

«Better not speak too plainly, Miss Devaux. 
It’s not so easy to let loose a prisoner for ‘ Wil- 
ful Murder’ as to talk in that way,” she said ; 
“but we can understand each other without 
words. Can you get any?” 

Viola thought for some anxious minutes, and 
then replied, despondingly, in the negative. 

* You cannot. Then I will give you one hint, 
Miss Viola. Ask his uncle,” said Louise, sharply. 

«* His uncle ! He would turn me from his door. 
What right have I to intrude on him? Iam 
not even the betrothed of his nephew,” ex- 
claimed Viola, sadly. 

“If you stand on trifles you'll never do any 
good, miss,” returned Louise. ‘‘ Better give it 
up at once, and let him meet his fate.” 

‘No, no, no, anything but that,” wailed Viola, 
despairingly. 

Very well. Then unless you think of some- 
thing better, you'll do it,” returned the Abigail. 
“And you'll succeed, I’d wager. But you’ve 
some scheme also, I can see, Miss Viola. My 
eyes are sharp enough to see that, and if it’s in 
my power I'll help you at any risk. Heaven 
knows you may trust me now,” she added. “I'd 
do anything—anything to save him, poor young 
gentleman.” 

Viola did trust her, but she dared not betray 
others. 

«Tf you will ask no questions, and will go with 
me to-night, Louise. Iam to meet someone who 
may be stronger than either of us. It will be a 
comfort to me for you to accompany me, if you 
dare, and will keep the secret,” answered Viola, 
catching desperately at some sheltering hand 
in the formidable enterprise. 

Louise calmly promised without delay or 
hesitation, and the young mistress was satisfied. 

It did really seem as the waiting maid said, 
her purpose to save was unflinching even where 
there was risk or danger to herself in the 
attempt. 

Alas, alas, it’ is more easy to betray than to 
save! 


CHAPTER. XXI. 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed. 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
The mightiest is the mightiest. It becomes 
Thethroned monarch much better than his armour. 


“You are. home betimes to night, Mike. 
What's. bechanced?” said Mrs. Hoyte to her 
brother as he entered his cottage soon after 
sundown, and ere the moon had attempted to 
gild the darkness. 

“Nothing that concerns you,” was the rough 
rejoinder. “Can’t a man come and go in his 
= home without women’s tongues to goad 

im.” 

Mrs. Hoyte shook her head. 

“Mike, we’ve got the same blood, and the 
same mother’s milk fed us both. I’ve done my 
best to save your children from going to the 
bad, as you’ve done. But it won’t always be so, 
Mike. You'll be lying in the churchyard some 
day, like the poor young fellow at The Wilder- 
ness, and it’s an ill life to look back on,” she 
added. 

“It’s not too late yet to do a good turn.” 

* Mike !” 

“Hold your peace, woman, or I’ll leave you 
and take Nellie along with me,” Mike answered, 
fiercely. “I know what I am about, and all 
you’ve got to do is to obey my orders,” he 
added, sharply regarding the woman as he 
spoke, 

“You wouldn’t have had Nellie to take but for 
poor Miss Viola,” retorted the sister. ‘Mike, 
Mike, if you’ve the feelings of a human being 
you'll help her if you can.” 





“Tf you’re wise, you'll leave Miss Viola alone,” 
returned Mike. “Just do my bidding. I’ve 
some one coming to see me, and you had better 
go to your bed where Nellie is already, and if 
you're not asleep you'd better be deaf and blind 
till ’'m alone again, d’ye hear ?” 

Mrs. Hoyte was accustomed to her brother’s 
rough tone, and to his dark secret ways, but she 
had become more than usually nervous of late— 
since the deed of blood which had made such a 
stir in the whole country round. 

“Tl do your bidding, Mike, but only tell me 
one thing. Is it that horrible Martin Trevor, 
who is like a bird of il-omen, and brings no 
good in his train ?” she pleaded, beseechingly. 

But Mike’s look and gesture were not to be 
trifled with, and she was fain to seek her humble 
chamber above the room where they were sitting 
and to bury her curiosity as she best could in her 
uneasy pillow. 

She had not been long thus sheltered from 
her brother’s stern anger, when a tap at the 
door, so faint that had he not expected it the ear 
could scarcely have canght its sound, was the 
signal for him to admit his visitor. 

And Viola Devaux, closely muffled from 
observation, walked in with trembling steps and 
panting breath. 

“Don’t be frightened, I’m not going to 
murder you as some folks have had done 
to them and others threatened,” he said. ‘Nor 
will it suit me nor you for you to stay long. Sit 
down, and we’ll soon finish our business. You 
want what I can perhaps do, but it’s a risky and 
difficult matter,” he went on. “The young 
fellow that’s found guilty of murder will be 
hung most surely, without some help. And 
you'd break your heart, I expect, and you know 
him to be innocent, or you think youdo. Dol 
say truth,” hs said, quietly. 

“Perhaps, though I[ can’t tell how you should 
think I was more deeply interested in it than 
anyone who wishes to save a victiin who is sup- 
posed to be innocent,” she replied, in a low tone. 

“ You’re a Devaux, Your race was famed for 
falling in love where they should not,” returned 
Mike, roughly. “I know that much. And hark’ee, 
young lady, don’t try to dective me. You 
believe—you know him to be innocent, and per- 
haps I do the same.” 

Viola’s eyes gleamed eagerly. 

“You do, then why don’t you come forward. 
In mercy—in justice you ought. And no money 
—no gratitude could pay it, but none should be 
wanting,” she pleaded, breathlessly. 

“ Hark’ee, young lady,” he returned. “It’s 
not for gold nor thanks I do it. But you saved 
my child's life, and that’s-the reason I’d repay 
the debt. And as to the justice of it, why 
don’t you say all you want me'to say—that’s my 
answer to that part of it.” 

It was no wonder that Viola Devaux was 
thrilled at the inuendo of the man’s speech. 

For the moment she was well nigh bewildered 
at the idea that presented itself. 

Could it be that anyone shared the terrible 
secret that burned in her brain and chilled her 
very life blood. The next moment seemed to 
banish such an idea. 

“I see you are astonished. I don’t know why. 
There’s such a thing as trust in high and low, 
and I do believe that he is innocent, but I can’t 
save him any more than yourself, unless you 
could tell the truth, aye, and the whole truth,” 
he added, firmly. 

Viola was yet more petrified than before. 
What could she say? How could she explain 
what was her real bondage? How could she 
answer that searching question thus put to 
her. 

Did this man know or guess the truth? Was 
her terrible secret shared by another? It was an 
idea that partly relieved and partly terrified her 
young heart. 

She gazed earnestly at the rough face. 

“What do you propose? What would you do 
then? How can we save him?” she exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

“We can do something, if united, nothing 
without,” was his reply. “There must be a 
friendly influence in the house—there must be 





money—money-—you understand, Miss Devaux. 
I cannot work without.” 

Viola was daunted as well as bewildered. Her 
beloved’s: life did, as it seemed, hang on a 
thread. 

But that thread was a golden one that was 
within the power of gold to weave. She breathed 
more freely as she replied : 

“T will try. I will get all you want if it be 
possible. And when life is at stake all must be 
trial,’ she added, clasping her hands “ Only, 
tell me, what do you know? What is it to which 
you allude? Yousay you know he is innocent.” 

“ Perhaps I do, but it does not suit me more 
than yourself to come forward and say so,” he 
returned. ‘“Hark’ee, Miss Devaux, judge 
others by yourself, and if you have your own 
reasons think it may be so even with the rough, 
condemned, suspected fisherman. It is a good 
chance I offer you. Take it at your pleasure.” 

Viola’s whole soul was moved. She could 
scarcely comprehend, and yet dare not disbelieve 
the boatman’s inuendoes. 

What did he know ? 

And what availed more in her opinion, was it 
connected with the murder and the agent in the 
crime. 

His words hadimplied so much. Yet she was 
restrained from the very appearance of catching 
at their meaning. She wasonce again bound by 
that fearful oath. 

It were to break it in spirit if not in the letter 
were she to enter on such asubject, yet the 
relief would be beyond calculation if she sup- 
posed that any human being did know the 
truth. 

If the dread secret were not entirely left in 
her keeping, if she could cherish one gleam of 
hope or confide in the judgment and power and 
sympathy of another, even if it was the humble 
and rough spoken fisherman. 

“T do, Ido. Ican understand,” she murmured. 
«Tf I did but know more entirely; if I dare but 
hope that someone thought him to be innocent, 
and would help him as such.” 

Mike gave a short, sarcastic laugh. 

« Just like women; it’s no use to give them a 
hint, to open the window for a gleam of light. 
They worry you with insisting on the chapter 
and verse, and diving into secrets. I won’t say a. 
word more.” 

«But you are ready to help ?” 

“Yes, more idiot I.” 

* And you would not were he guilty ?” 

**T don’t say that,” answered the man. “I’m 
not quite so sticky as all that, but I will say thus 
much: I’d wager something on his innocence. 
Ask no more questions, young lady, or you may 
chance get very rough advice,” he added, sig- 
nificantly. 

What could she think? There was no more 


ope. 

Evidently all that the man intended to convey 
was avague idea that Neville was in all like- 
lihood not guilty. 

That was scarcely what her exacting heart 
desired. Still it must be endured. Neville 
must be saved at any price. 

“As you will, as you will,” she answered. 
meekly. “ Only save him.” 

Mike regarded her pityingly. P ; 

“Poor child, poor child, bathed as it were in 
blood. Murder haunts her like a ghost, and she 
so sweet and pretty, and good,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘ Young lady, be: content. I respect 
your trust and your good faith, that’s all [can 
say. Trust me, and give me the needful rhino, 
and I think I can promise the rest.” 

“Rhino,” she repeated, bewildered. 

“Yes, gold—money, what you will, bit I 
must have it. Nothing can be done without.” 

«Alas, I have none, or s0 little,” she said, 
sadly. 

“Can't help it. There are those who've lots, 
and you ought to have plenty, the last of the 
Devaux—poor Mr. Roy’s child.” ov 

“ No, no, not Mr. Roy, he was my uncle,” she 
said, correctingly. ; 

“ Oh, yes, all right; only you’re so like Mr, 
Roy, and I didn’t think the other would have 
children; but it’s all the same; you ought to 
have The Wilderness, and all its gold and 
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lands. It’s too late to think of that now. 
You’ve got other things to think of; the gold 
must be had—no matter how. It must be 
begged, borrowed, or stolen, to keep Neville 
Grantley from the gallows.” 

“The gallows !”’ 

That noble form to be suspended like a 
common felon. The features to be distorted and 
blackened, the gaze of an unreasoning crowd to 
be bent on his death struggles. Viola would have 
paused at nothing but crime to save him. 

“T will try, I will try,” she said, the name 
conjured up by Louise trembling: on her lips. 
At any sacrifice she would make the effort to 
move his relative to aid him from his store. 

“There now, go. There’s no use in wasting 
time, and getting suspected,’ resumed Mike. 
‘I could steel it, but it seems useless trouble to 
risk time and detection when it can be helped. 
And mark me, Miss Devaux,‘it’s for you to 
decide and to get allready pretty sharp. It’sno 
use your thinking, and wondering, and doubt- 
ing. It’s now or never. A few hours and it 
will be too late. Now, good-night ; I’ll be here 
to-morrow night at the same hour, and it’s for 
you to say what you'll do. My plans will be 
made. It’s for you to settle yours.” 

And Mike fairly turned her out of his humble 
cottage, and in a few moments she was again 
hurrying with Louise to the shelter of The 
Wilderness. 

(To be Continued) 








WHEN THE BIRDS WAKE UP. 





A Frencu ornithologist has lately been in- 
vestigating the question of at what hour in sum- 
mer the commonest small birds wake and sing. 
He states that the greenfinch is the earliest riser 
as it pipes as early as half-past one in the morn- 
ing. 

At about half-past two the blackcap begins, 
and the quail apparently wakes up half an hour 
later. It is nearly four o’clock, and the sun is 
well above the horizon, before the first real 
songster appears in the person of the blackbird. 
He is heard half an hour before the thrush ; and 
the chirp of the robin begins at about the same 
length of time before that of the wren. Finally, 
the house sparrow and the tomtit occupy the last 
place on the list. 

This investigation has altogether ruined the 
lark’s reputation for early rising. That much 
celebrated bird is quite a sluggard, as it does not 
rise until long after the chaffinches, linnets, and 
a number of hedge-row birds have been up and 
about. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Miss Dr Crespieney returned to the bedroom 
and found Celine applying sal-volatile to her mis- 
tress’s nostrils. 

“Give me that phial, and go and pack our 
travelling-bags. We leave here by half-past five 
for the London train. Thank Heaven there is 
nothing but our bags to pack, since our trunks 
are still stored in the warehouse,” added the old 
lady, mentally. 

Then she rang the bell and ordered the waiter 
to have a bowl of very strong beef tea prepared, 
and then to bring her bill. 

She then persuaded Gloria to loosen her 
clothes and lie down for two hours, to recruit her 
strength before commencing a long night 
journey in the rain. 

Leaving Nerisse to watch the young lady, 
Miss De Crespigney went down to the dining- 
room to get some dinner, for she was beginning 
to feel the need of physical support. 

She hurried through the meal as fast as she 


MARRIED 








could with due consideration of her own 
digestion, and then returned to the bedside of 
her charge, who was not sleeping, but resting 
quietly. 

The waiter soon appeared with the bowl of 
beef-tea, and the bill for Miss De Crespigney. 

The old lady paid the bill and dismissed the 
man, and then took the beef-tea to Gloria and 
easily persuaded her to drink it; for the poor 
girl was past arguing or resisting. She could 
only endure and obey. 

This refreshment evidently benefited her, how- 
ever unwillingly she had taken it. 

Some little faint return of colour appeared in 
the pallid cheeks. 

Miss De Crespigney so hurried her prepara- 
tions for departure that by five o’clock every- 
thing was ready. 

Then, while waiting for the doctor’s second 
visit, she sat down and answered her sister-in- 
law’s letter as briefly as she could, congratulating 
her on the approaching marriage of her son, 
wishing much happiness to the married pair, re- 
gretting that it was quite impossible for herself 
or the Countess Gloria to be present at the wed- 
ding, explaining the great trouble that had 
fallen upon that lady, and the imperative neces- 
sity she, Miss De Crespigney, should remain 
with the stricken young creature to watch over 
and protect her until convalescence. 

By the time Miss De Crespigney had finished 
her letter and sent it down to the office of the 
hotel to be posted Dr. Seward arrived, and was 
again shown into the parlour. 

Gloria was then assisted to arise and arrange 
her travelling dress for the journey and finally 
conducted into the parlour, where the doctor 
awaited her. 

“The danger is over,” he whispered to Miss De 
Crespigney as soon as he saw Gloria. 

He spoke to her kindly and cheerfully, and 
gave her his arm to take her down to the car- 
riage that was tocarry them to the station. 

Miss De Crespigney, Gloria and the doctor oc- 
cupied one carriage, the three servants and the 
hand-baggage filled the other. 

When they arrived at the station Dr. Seward 
procured their tickets and saw them into their 
seats in the train. 

While he stood talking with Miss De Cres- 
pigney he saw a young man enter the station 
whom he i as one of his former 
students, who had graduated at the Medical 
College a few years ago. 

“Here is a very {providential circumstance,” 
he exclaimed, with visible satisfaction. “There 
is young Dr. Wharton. I suppose he is going to 
London, for his parents reside there now. I will 
introduce him to your party, Miss De Crespig- 
ney, and I feel assured that he will take much 
pleasure in showing you every attention on your 
journey.” 

“Oh, thank you very much, Dr. Seward. That 
will be a real comfort to us, and relieve me from 
all anxiety,” gratefully replied Miss De Cres- 
pigney. 

The doctor stepped across to where his former 
pupil was, spoke a few words to him, and then 
brought him to the opposite seats and presented 
him to Miss De Crespigney and the Countess De 
la Vera. 

He bowed with great courtesy, expressed his 
pleasure in making their acquaintance, and his 
satisfaction in being of any service on their 
journey. 

Then, after asking their leave, he reversed the 
seat before them, and placed himself opposite to 
them. 

The shriek of the engine then warned Dr. 
Seward that he must take a hasty leave of his 
friends and hurry out of the train. 

In five minutes the doctor was gone and the 
train was off. 

To many people the swift, smooth motion of 
the train, if not continued to a fatiguing 
length, has a very sedative and soothing 
effect. 

Gloria perhaps felt this, as she reclined back 
in her cushioned seat. 

She did not sleep through that long night 
journey, but lay back apparently in perfect 
rest. 





She seldom moved, and never spoke, yet she 
breathed easily. 

She was affectionately watched by Miss Agrip- 
pina and carefully attended by young Doctor 
Wharton, who twice in the course of the night 
administered the medicine that had been pre- 
scribed by his preceptor and that was apatheti- 
cally taken by Gloria. 

It was daylight when they reached London 
and went to a hotel in the City. 

Dr. Wharton remained with them until they 
had secured rooms, and then he left them to go 
to his father’s house. 

Miss De Crespigney persuaded Gloria to lie 
down and take some rest until the day should be 
sufficiently far advanced to permit them to go te 
the cemetery to make inquiries for the grave 
they had come to seek. 

Gloria, apathetic and obedient, permitted her- 
self to be undressed and put to bed. 

Miss De Crespigney, as soon as possible, 
ordered a cup of strong coffee for herself, and a 
bowl of strong beef-tea for Gloria. 

And when this last-mentioned refreshment 
was ready she made the girl drink it and then 
lie down again. 

At eight o’clock she had a earriage at the 
door, and with Gloria, accompanied by one of 
the maid-servants, set out for the ceme- 
tery. 

The way was much longer than they had an- 
ticipated, and it was ten o’clock when they en- 
tered the grounds. 

They had to inquire for someone to direct them 
to the place of interment of the strangers who 
had perished in the fire. 

One of the labourers employed on the works 
promptly volunteered to show them, and 
climbed to the seat beside the driver for the pur- 

se. 
ie five minutes’ slow, circuitous drive brought 
them to a remote part of the grounds, where 
seven new-made graves stood in a row. 

“Here is where the unclaimed bodies have 
been laid. A great many more lost their lives 
at that fire, mum ; but their friends haveclaimed 
their bodies and taken them away,” the man ex- 

lained, as he stopped the carriage and got 
; am from his seat to open the door and help 
the ladies out. : 

Miss De Salon was the first to alight. 
Then she gave her hand to Gloria, and noticed, 
with a shudder, how icy cold the hand of the 
girl was. ; 

Already the graves had been marked by little 
wooden headstones bearing the names of the vic- 
tims, where those names were known or could be 
ascertain 


Four graves were thus marked. Three were 
nameless. 

Gloria, cold, pale, trembling, walked on before 
them, peering at the head-sla 

Suddenly she uttered a loud cry and threw 
herself down upon the fresh mould of the third 
grave, and burst into a paroxysm of sobs and 
tears 


That new-made grave bore the name of : 
* Davip Luypsayr.” 


“Thank Heaven, at last she can weep. She 
will be better now—thank Heaven!” fervently 
breathed Miss De eg gr « But oh,” she 
mentally added, “that I should have brought 
this great sorrow on her. I did all for the best, 
yet how could I—how could anyone be so 
deceived as ‘to do evil that good may come,’ 
when, in the nature of things, evil can only come 
of evil ?” 

Gloria, prostrate on the fresh mould of the 
grave, with her arms clasped around the humble 
headpiece that bore the name of David Lindsay, 
wept as if all the fountains of her frozen grief 
had been broken up at once. 

Miss De Crespigney did not disturb her by a 
word or gesture. 

She waited patiently for the paroxysm to pass 


off. 

But it was long before the storm of grief ex- 
pended itself. 

Sometimes the sobs would sink lower and 
lower almost into silence ; but then they would 
recommence again with renewed violence. 
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Finally, however, the tem 
and long-drawn sighs, and 
and exhausted. 


subsided in low 
e sufferer lay silent 


CHAPTER L. 


Miss Dz Crespienzy took Gloria to her room. 
It was now twelve o’clock, and as the old lady 
had had nothing but a cup of coffee that morn- 
ing, she ordered luncheon to be brought up 
there. 

Gloria sat in her easy-chair, more composed 
than she had been. But as yet she could take 
nothing but liquids, and was only persuaded to 
swallow a few spoonfuls of oyster soup. 

«Now, my dear Gloria, what will you have me 
do for you next? I will do anything you wish. 
Here, I consecrate the remainder of my life to 
you, poor child, to do you all the service I may 
do, to make your young life happier if I can,” 
said the old lady, bending over the girl’s chair. 

Gloria took her hand and kissed it, murmur- 
ing: 

“Youare so much kinder to me than I deserve, 
aunty. But do not put yourself out for my 
sake.” 

These were more words than the girl had 
spoken at any time since the stunning blow of 
that heavy bereavement had fallen upon her. 

Miss Agrippina drew a happy augury from 
them, and she answered : 

“‘My poor child, you don’t understand. All 
the peace that I hope to enjoy in this world must 
come from seeing you more peaceful.” . 

Gloria thought that the old lady was reproach- 
ing herself for having in the first instance en- 
couraged the separation of the girl and her 
humble husband, and in the second place for 
having opposed their re-union. So she answered 
kindly : 

“Do not fret, Miss Agrippina. It was I, only 
I, that brought this evil upon myself—unless 
indeed it was fate, and all is fate.” 

But Miss De Crespigney had something 
heavier on her echatenak iene the guileless mind 
of Gloria had ever suspected—a wrong done to 
the girl and her husband, for which she wished 
now to atone tothe widowed bride by a life’s 
devotion. 

Miss Agrippina was not a wicked woman, yet 
neither was she a good one. 

She was made up very equally of balanced 
good and evil—false and true. 

So in a time of strong temptation she had done 
what she thought to be only a little evil that 
what she considered a great good might follow. 

The catastrophe ending in the death of the 
heroic David Lindsay and the broken heart of 
his widowed bride had opened her eyes to the 
immutable truth, that evil can only come of evil, 
and loaded her conscience with undying remorse 
for a sin of which she could not relieve it even 
by confession to the survivor of the two victims 
sinned against. 

“For if I were to tell the girl what I have 
done, though I did it for her sake, she could 
never bear the sight of me near her. And yet 
I must keep near her to watch over her, to take 
care of her, to serve her, to devote my life to her, 
as the only atonement I can make for the misery 
I have caused her. And I must bear the pain of 
poe secret sin, and bear it alone,” she conclu- 

ed. 

Once more she knelt by Gloria’s side. 

“My child,” she said, taking her limp hand, 
“tell me now what you next wish to do, or 
where you wish to go.” 

“Aunty, you are like an angel to me in my 
trouble,” said Gloria, gently caressing the old 
lady. ‘I wish to go toa monument maker to 
order a monument for David Lindsay’s grave. 

They found the marble yard and its proprie- 
tor, and. examined a book of designs already 
engraved. 

After some counsel, the artist promised to 
bring her some new designs in a few days. 

That evening the ladies received a visit from 
young Dr. Wharton, who had come to inquire for 
his patient, and was pleased to find her so much 
improved. 

Gloria was persuaded to retire early, and from 
the reaction of a great and long-continued ex- 





citement she fell asleep, and slept soundly until 
morning—so soundly that she lost all memory of 
her heavy sorrow—so that when she awoke the 
next day it was toa new sense of suffering almost 
as heavy as when the blow of bereavement first 
fell upon her. 

Then followed hours of bitter grieving, and 
when at length these had passed away for the 
time being, she surprised and pained Miss De 
Crespigney by demanding to be taken to the 
ruins of the fire. 

“Where is the window from which the youn 
man saved the children ?” inquired Gloria, wi 
forced composure, of one of the workmen. 

“There, miss,” replied the man, pointing to a 
— window space near the top of a skeleton 
wall. 

Gloria gazed long and steadfastly at the space. 
It was but the put-out hollow eye of a skull. 
There was nothing in it to be seen; but ima- 
gination supplied all that was wanting to sight. 

After many inquiries they found the parents 
of the rescued children in a humble lodging- 
house. 

Gloria told them who she was—the wife of the 
young man who had saved their children. 

“His widow,” said Mary Somerville, in a tone 
full of sympathy—“‘ his widow, for we well now 
know the brave young man died in rescuing 
them.” 

“No,” said Gloria, gravely and sweetly, “ not 
his widow, but his wife—his wife, whether on 
earth or in heaven—his wife, though I am here 
and he is there. Nor has he really lost his life, 
but only enlarged and expanded it. I think we 
who are Christians should not speak of the death 
of the body as we do. As for me, my great grief 
is, not that my husband is dead—for he is not 
dead, nor can he ever die—but that he is gone 
and I am left to wait so long, perhaps, before I 
can gotohim. But I deserve it,” she added, in 
a lower tone. 

Then she asked to see the children. 

Their father went and brought them down 
from the m. 

“Fanny and Lucy,” he said, “goand kiss 
the hands of that lady. It was her husband who 
took you out of the fire. And he has gone to 
Heaven and left her.” 

Gloria held out her arms to the children, while 
her sweet, tender smile attracted them. 

They approached her and would have kissed 
her hands indeed had not natural childish shy- 
ness restrained them. 

She took the younger—Lucy, aged about four 
years—on her lap, and gathered the other— 
Fanny, aged five—up to her side. 

They were fair specimens of healthy English 
children, with clear red and white complexions, 
blue eyes, and yellow hair. 

She spoke to them a little while of the young 
man who had saved them from the fire, and 
whose body had been so badly burned that he 
could not live in it any longer, so that the Lord 
had taken him out-of it and taken him to Heaven, 
to live there with angels. 

“Tt may be weakness and egotism for me to 
want these children to remember David Lindsay 
as their preserver; but I do want them to do 
so,” said Gloria, as she kissed the little girls and 
sat them in chairs near her own. 

“ Be sure, madame, that they shall never for- 
get him,” said their mother, with her eyes full 
of tears. 

Then Gloria wished to come to the other object 
of her visit—the relief of the unfortunate family, 
and the provision to be made for the children. 

She said that the greatest earthly comfort she 
could now have, in her great sorrow, would be to 
provide for the support and education of these 
children whom her husband had rescued at the 
cost of his life. 

She prayed them, though they might think 
her prayer presumptuous, that they would grant 
it to her in her sorrows. 

«But you would not ask to separate these little 
ones from us, madame ?”’ inquired their mother, 
in doubt and trouble, though with great respect 
and gratitude. 

“Oh no, no, no. I should never presume to 
think of suchaplan. I only ask the blessed 
privilege of supplying them, from a distance— 


and, just now, of replacing the sums lost by 
their father at the fire,” replied Gloria. 

The gratitude of the worthy pair was too deep 
for words ; but the trembling voice of the father, 
when he tried to utter his thanks, and the tear- 
ful eyes of the mother expressed all that they 
could not speak. 

Then Gloria walked to the window for a 
moment, as if to look out, quietly withdrew 
three large banknotes from her portmonnaie and 
folded them into a small slip, and kept it in her 
closed hand. 

After a few more words she gave Mr. Somer- 
ville her address, which he took down with a 
pencil on a bit of paper, and then she bade the 
family good-bye, last of all shaking hands with 
Mary Somerville, in whose palm she pressed the 
folded banknotes, and left them. 

When they reached the hotel Gloria felt so 
much prostrated that she had to lie down. 

Every day during their stay Gloria made pil- 
grimages to the grave of David Lindsay. She 
had caused the mound to be sodded and shrubs 
to be planted. 

Once a week, or so, she visited her little pro- 
tégées, Fanny and Lucy Somerville, upon whom 
she had settled an annual sum, to be paid to 
their father quarterly, and to be expended in 
their support and education. 

In May, Madame De Crespigney arrived, 
bringing news of all the details of the marriage 
and departure of her son and his bride. 

But finding Miss De Crespigney and Gloria in 
a “tavern,” as she called the comfortable and 
respectable house in which they lodged, she in- 
sisted that they should remove at once to an 
hotel. 

Gloria, too indifferent to all trifles to argue 
about them, easily consented, and the removal 
was effected. 

It was near the last of June, and the weather 
in the city was becoming very warm, and 
Madame De Crespigney was growing very im- 
patient to get out of it, when the monument of 
David Lindsay, for the completion of which they 
had waited, was declared ready to be set up. 

Gloria remembered that the fourth of July 
was his birthday. She remembered well the day 
on which she learned this fact. 

It was the day of their first meeting on the 
beach, when they were children. And she had 
told him that she thought the fourth of July a 
grand one for a birthday. : 

She determined that his monument, which 
was finished in the last days of June, should be 
set up in the presence of all his friends and of 
the children he had died to save, on his birthday, 
the fourth of July. 

This was accordingly done. 

And the next day the whole party set out for 
Scarborough, not to engage in any of the 
pleasures of the gay and fashionable world, but 
to live quietly in their hired furnished cottage, 
and gather strength from the sea-water and sea- 
breezes. 

About the middle of August they all left for 
Liverpool—Madame De Crespigney en route for 
Amsterdam, and Miss De Crespigney and the - 
little Countess Gloria De la Vera for Rome, 


(To be Continued.) , 








HOW TO WIN A WOMAN’S LOVE.’ 





Hunpreps of young men write to us asking 
how to win a woman’s love. There is some fair 
being in the world whose esteem, if they could 
only secure it, would make their lives all sun- 
shine. 

How can it be done ? that is the question. The 
effort must be made. Black despair attends 
upon its failure, while the pleasures of hope 
fulfilled wait on success. 

On this subject there are some general direc- 
tions applicable to all such cases, and to all young 
men. 

The first and most essential thing is that a 
young man, without reference to any particular 
woman, should sedulously seck, by self-culture, 





to make himself worthy, at least of the respect, 
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'y one he may become acquainted with. 
e is no accomplishment, either physical or 
mental, which may not constitute a basis, more 
or less important, of regard. Become a scholar 
in any branch of study to which your tastes 
incline; an athlete; an expert ball-player; a 
good rider or driver ; exeellence in anything that 
is reputable is seldom overlooked. 

Of ¢ 
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the relative importance of different 
acquirements is to be weighed in your own mind, 
as it will be in the minds of others. But, at all 
events, excel in something—in the more the 
better. 

Always bear in mind that no respect can be 
entertained for one who, in all things, isa mere 
nobody. 

Before you permit yourself to languish for a 
woman's love see to it that you have made your- 
self the possessor of those manly qualities which 
are capable ef attracting the love of women. 
Ask yourself often this question: In what am I 
altogether a man, and why should a woman love 
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MYSTERIES OF A LUMP OF COAL. 


For years no one supposed that a piece of 
soft coal, dug@ from its mine or bed in the earth, 
possessed any other quality than being combus- 


tible, or was valuable for any other purpose than 
as fuel. 

It was next found that it would afford a gas 
which also combustible. Chemical analysis 
proved 1t to be made of hydrogen. 

In pree of time mechanical and chemical 
ingenuit,, devised a mode of manufacturing this 


gas and applying it to the lighting of buiidings 
and cities on a lave seale. 

In doing this, other products of distillation 
were developed, until, step by step, the follow- 
ing ingredients or materials are extracted from 
it: 

1. An excellent oil to supply light-houses, 
equal to the best sperm oil, at lowest cost. 

2. Benzole—a light sort of ethereal firéd. 

3. Naphtha—a heavy fluid, useful to dissolve 
gutta percha, india-rubber, &e. 

4. An oil excellent for lubricating purposes. 

5. Asphaltum, used in making varnishes, 
und covering over yaults. 

6. Paraflin—a white, crystalline substance, 
resembling white wax, which can be made 
into beautiful wax candles. It melts at a tem- 
perature of 110 degrees, and affords an excellent 
licht. ; 

All these substances are now made from soft 


coal. 








OSTRICH FARMING 


BUSINKSS. 
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A revorr on the Cape and its products, pub- 
hed ‘ h the recent Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, tells us that one of the first 
:olonis' o tried estrich farming was the 
lat * Kinnear, of Beaufort West. Lie 

mmenced in 1869, or thereabouts, and his 
in ‘ g and rearing these birds was 
uch as to induce many persons, far and wide, 
to enter upon what has since proved to bea very 
interestins and highly remunerative pursuit. 
The n r of birds that can be kept on a 
pasture depends on its quality. A 
rich willconsume twenty pounds 
lucerne, a sheep twelve pounds, and 
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f fourteen hands seventy pounds. 
a ot like grass or green forage ; 


r cabbage-leaves, fruit, grain, ete. ; 
pcrmanent food there is nothing like 

. 1 ™ 
» or clover. 


ling to [Mr. 





i Kinnear’s experience, 
do not in general lay until they are 
four years old or upwards. In awild state there 
‘Sas many as five hens to one cock 
‘There should always be two, but then there 
should be an incubator for the surplus eges, 
which cannot be covered. The birds, for 
st part, hegin to lay about the beginnine of 
ul continua uJ 
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! they commence hatching. 








six weeks after they have done hatching (atleast 
if the young birds have been removed) they 
begin to lay again, and continue for a month 
er five weeks. At the first laying they 
lay from fifteen to twenty eggs, at the second 
from twelve to sixteen. 

Incubation lasts from six to seven weeks from 
the time the bird begins to sit. The young ones 
can be taken away when they are so strong that 
they can leave the nest, which is in a day or 
two. The chicks get for food chopped lucerne, 
cut as young as possible, as they do not like the 
stalks; and some grains of wheat may also be 
scattered about for them to pick up, and maize, 
too, as they get older. 

Clover would do as well as lucerne, and per- 
haps vetches. They should also have given to 
them sand, earth, and crushed bones, pesides 
water, as much as they please. They like to 
bathe and roll in the dust. If taken away from 
the hen, they should be kept warm, especially at 
nicht. 

Previous to this, the artificial incubation of 
ostrich eggs had oceupied the attention of others 
who had followed Mr. Kinnear’s example in 
dowesticating the birds. Mr. Douglas, of 
Grahamstown, patented an improved apparatus 
for the purpose, and similar appliances with 
modifications are now in use all over the 





colony. 

Considering that the value of an ostrich a 
reck old is £10, and that its value increas 
rapidly as it grows older, ostrich-brecding must 
pay remarkably well. ‘The artificial hatching 
has proved quite a success. Mr. J. M. Beyers, 
of Stellenbosch, has several machines at work, 
and out of every dozen eggs deposited in them, 
it is seldom that more than one fails to geno- 
race. 

There are reckoned to be now 22,257 ostriches 
among the other live stock of Cape Colony, and 
ostrich feathers and ostrich eggs were among 
the Cape products recently exhibited at Phila- 











POOR LOO. 


By the Author of “ Dan's Treasure,” “Clytie 


Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” ete. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
UNDER THE STARS. 


How beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening's ear 
Were diseord to the speaking quietude 

That wraps this moveless scene, SHELLEY. 





As unconsci.us of the storm that was gathering 
over his head as a child plucking sweet flowers 
by the banks of a river is of the danger that one 
eager step may precipitate him into, Robert 
Marker spent his time at Spa, meanwhile seeing 
a cood deal of the Dorsets. 

Brother and sister seemed to have struck out 
quite a new course in life since the departure of 
Mabel and Loo, for instead of secluding them- 
selves and avoiding society they now seemed 
never to be happy unless they had always some 
peopl > about them. 

It had not been without an effort that Con- 


| stance had tolerated Mrs. Talboys, and at length 





the 


sought the friendship of that frivolous but 
essentially worldly minded lady. 

Instinct warned her that she must have one 
female friend who could suggest social gather- 
ings, invite tho surgeon to them, and keep him 
also until he was fairly landed, from perceiving 
his danger. 

All of which Mrs. Talboys was quite capable 
ing; a match-maker by nature—as most 
women are. Having no daughters of her own to 





marry, sue was always ready to give her services 
in such a case, and a little judicious cross-ques- 
tioning on her part, answered evasively but with 
a conscious blush by Constance, enlisted her 
| Sympathy and active co-operation at once. 


In about a month or | 








But all this time itsmust be remembered Mrs. 
Talboys had not the faintest suspicion that 
Herbert Dorset, whom her husband had met in 
India, and his sister, who were distantly con- 
nected by marriage with Mabel Travers, were in 
any way identical with the Dorsets whosome years 
ago had been notorious in the Grove House 
Murder. 

Not that any suspicion of participation in the 
crime had ever attached itself to Herbert, but 
Mrs. Talboys was one of the very few people 
who had held from the first and adhered to her 
belicf in Constance Dorset’s guilt. 

And yet, the identity of name had never 
struck her, had it done so Constance might have 
waited long before she would have consented to 
be her chaperone. 

With all the advantages which Loo’s absence 
and Mrs. Talboys’ friendship gave, however, 
Constance feit that time was all important to 
her. 

Herbert waseweary of the place, and daily 
talking of starting for England, where she felt 
she dared not go, and Robert Marker’s stay also 
was limited, and believing that the change 
would give her greater opportunities of hasten- 
ing matters, she persuaded her brother to leave 
the hotel at which they were staying, and go to 
that occupied by their friends. 

The change answered her purpose, and though 
Robert Marker would go off for solitary rambles, 
and at other times shut himself up in his own 
room, she still saw a great deal of him, and as 
General Speke was also resident in the same 
building she could, she thought, play him off 
against the surgeon with good effect. 

Her very indifference brought the old soldier, 
who had successfully avoided the snares and 
pitfalls that for the last twenty years had been 
prepared to lure him into matrimony, to some- 
thing like a declaration, indeed, he said so much 
one night when he had dined rather freely, that 
Constance came to the conclusion she might 
venture to use his name in bringing Robert 
Marker to the point, for she had discovered that 
only two days more were to elapse before he 
started for England. 

It is evening, the month is November, the air 
is keen and frosty, but the stars shine brilliantly 
overhead, and Constance resolves -she will put 
her fate to the touch, and not tamely sub- 
mit to failure until she has made a bold effort 
for success. 

Is it too cold for a walk?” she asked, after 
dinner, as she and the surgeon stood looking out 
at the stars, and airing their small acquirements 
in the way of astronomy. “I feel as though I 
should so much like one.” 

“No, I don’t think it is if you wrap up well,” 
he replied, a trifle surprised at the sugges- 
tion. 

“Then I will get my hat on,” and a few 
seconds later, her heart beating, her pulses 
throbbing in an unusual manner, she came down 
equipped for the stroll. 

It was a bad omen, that, as she stepped out 
into the night air, the memory of another night 
when a dark deed, which time could never 
efface, was committed, flashed across her mind, 
and as she thought of it she shuddered. 

What right had she to bring such a dowery of 
infamy and wickedness to any man. 

«He knows it,” she said to herself by way of 
palliation ; “the others may not know who lam, 
but he does,” and then she walked on, holding 
her companion’s arm tightly, nervously, he 
thought, from the spasmodic squeezing and 
twitching which it endured, and thus the mute 
tenderness which she wished to imply, like so 
many things in her life, fell short of the 
mark. 

They had walked on for some distance, talk 
ing upon many subjects which had very little 
personal interest, and Constance was beginning io 
feel that the object of her starlight stroll would 
fail unless she took the lead in the conversation, 
and perhaps even the duty of proposing in her 
own hands, 

Ii was not a pleasant task, but it would be 
very much more unpleasant, she argued, to let 
him go away without any word being sp ken, 
and with a rash effort, like a boy taking his first 
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header in deep cold water, she plunged into her 


subject. 

«“ What do you think of General Speke ?” she 
asked. 

He laughed. 

“ What an odd question. I think him a nice 
old gentleman, a trifle peppery, as though his 
principal diet were curry—as indeed I suppose 
it is; but beyond that, I don’t know that I have 
thought about him at all. Why do you ask ?” 

«Because he has—well, I.may as well say it 
—propesed to me, and I have not given him an 
answer. 

“Oh, I should think you could not do better. 
He is rich, good-natured, and would give you a 
position such as living away from your friends 
and unmarried you could not otherwise obtain.” 

“Then you advise me to accept him?” 
slowly. : 

Certainly Ido. Except that he is not young 
he possesses every qualification to satisfy a 
woman, 

“And that is all you care about me?” pas- 
sionately. 

“Care!” he repeated, in the most genuine 
surprise. 

“Yes, care!” she went on, recklessly ; “do 
you mean to say that you would like to seeme 
marry another man ?” 

«Why not ?” he asked, still not compréhend- 
ing the scene, “ particularly when I think itwill 
be for your welfare.” 


“My welfare!” retorted the woman, bitterly.;| ihe: 


«What do you care about my welfare when you 
make me learn to care for you and then advise 
me to marry another man ?” 

“My dear Miss Dorset,” and the surprise and! 
pain he felt were clearly evident in his tone and 
manner, “you grieve me beyond expression by 
what you say. I cannot be coxcomb enough to 
believe that this is more than a passing fancy 
on your part, and believe me I shall be as silent 
about it as Iwas until now unconscious of it. 
I thought you were lonely; I knew something of 
your history, and I liked you ; but for love! I had 
none to offer you.” 

“Ah! then, like all the rest of the men you 
are a victim to that Loo!” 

“TI don’t think it is part of my duty to make 
any confession to you upon the subject, Miss 
Dorset,” he replied, with dignity, annoyed and 
hurt at Loo’s name being dragged into the con- 
versation. ‘Look kindly upon General Speke, 
and forget that we have wandered from the 
point of discussing his merits, as I shall do.” 

But Constance never stopped half-way down 
a hill; though perdition were at the bottom, 
having commenced the descent she must still 
roll on toit; and she burst forth now, forgetting 
aiike womanly modesty and delicacy by say- 
ing: 

“Robert, can’t you love me? What makes 
me in your eyes repulsive? I love you, so 
wildly, so devotedly that I would give my life 
freely for one loving look, one kiss, once to 
know that even for a little time Iam yours,” 
and she flung herself upon his breast, clinging 
to him as a drowning man grasps wildly at the 
first thing he can touch. 

For a man who considers the privilege of 
wooing as among the prerogatives of his sex 
such conduct as this is apt to find no favour in 
his eyes, nay, he is prone to resent it and feel 
disgusted with a woman who can thus far forget 
herself, never even discerning in his irritation 
the compliment paid him, and Robert Marker 
was one of this class. 

More than that, at this moment came to him 
the recollection that this woman clinging so 
madly to him had once stood before a magistrate 
to answer a crime which if proved would demand 
her life as a penalty, and, also, that she had not 
been adjudged innocent, but her father was 
security to the present day for her appearance if 
called for. 

And while all this ran through his mind, con- 
tempt for her present conduct seemed to deepen 
the suspicion of the past, and gently but firmly 
unloosening her hands and holding her away 
from him, he said, sternly : ’ 

“Enough of this, Miss Dorset; let us end this 
scene and never repeat it. If nothing else 














stood between us, the cause of your estrange- | 
| ment from your family would 


divide us for 
ever.” 

He knew not the full meaning that his words 
carried to her ears, he was only conscious that 
she reeled like a drunken woman, or as a creature 
struck by some heavy blow, then she cowered 
down as though shrinking in herself, till she 
crouched upon the ground, hiding her guilty 
face in her widely opened hands, and uttering 
not a word in her own defence. 

But Robert Marker’s patience was exhausted, 
he might be questioned by Herbert on his return 
to the hotel; this aspirant for Loo’s love, think- 
ing to get rid of a rival, might demand to 
know what his intentions were towards his 
sister,and make matters, to say the least, uncom- 
fortable for him, and he said now sharply, and 
with firmness : 

“Miss Dorset, I am going to return to the 
hotel; will you come with me or shall I send 
your brother back for you ?” 

She never answered him, but rose and walked 
on in silence by his side, and well it was for 
Robert Marker that she had not the means.at 
hand to do him mischief, for she was as wild 
and mad and reckless as an enraged lioness 
robbed of her young. 

Her hands were empty, however, not even a 
long pin that could do any mischief, did she 
possess, her penknife had been left behind, and 
she was impotent to vent the fury that possessed 


z, 

Vhus they walked on in silence together, 
parted as they entered the hotel without a word, 
andthe next ‘morning before the usual time of 
«ising Robert Marker was steaming away to 
England. 

A remorseless enemy, however, was soon to be 
upon his track, for, throwing prudence to the 
winds, Constance was resolved to pursue and 
punish him. Truly, 


* Earth hath no hate like love to anger turned, 
And hell no fury like a woman scorned.” 





CHAPTER XLY. 
WITH LADY TRAVERS. 


Ou~ indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do pall, 

And that should teach us 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will, SHakesPEARE. 


« Wuar a pleasant place this is, auntie,” ex- 
claimed Loo, as the morning after their arrival 
at Little Bampton the twe ladies walked out upon 
the grass-covered space which for more than half 
a mile in length and a couple of hundred yards 
in depth runs along by the side of the sea. This 
green meets the shingle and forms with its 
gravelled walks in the centre the only parade 
which the place affords, if one excepts the pier, 
a kind of half finished Noah’s Ark stranded at 
the mouth of the river, and affording neither 
shelter or rest beyond what can be obtained on 

he shelf-like seat that goes round the bulkhead 
of it. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Travers; “the air is so 
soft and balmy. The grass looks as fresh and 
young as though it were early spring instead of 
close upon winter. I am told they sometimes 
have roses all the year round here, but the place 
looks desolate and deserted, so many houses are 
closed, and all the visitors have departed with 
the exception of a few invalids.” 

“Oh, but Lady Travers said there were some 
nice people living in the town about half a mile 
off, didn’t she ? that must make it pleasant, you 
know.” 

“Perhaps so. See, there isa ship coming in ; 
shall we go on the pier and watch it ?” 

“Oh, yes; do you think we can reach it in 
time ?” 

“We will try,” was the reply, and then the 
two ladies set off to walk at a pace which pre- 
cluded all possibility of conversation. 

The “ship,” as Mabel Travers with ladylike 
vagueness termed it, was a fine yacht, which, 
with sails set, was making its way to the har- 
bour, for Little Bampton, besides doing a con- 
siderable shipping trade, and in the season 
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having passenzer steamers plying to and from 
the Channel Islandsand some french ports, was 
also a very convenient calling place for any light 


craft running either up or down channel, the 
consequence being that one of the principal 
amusements of visitors was watching the ingress 
and egress to the mouth of the river. 

Mabel and Loo were in good time, though they 
reached the pier somewhat breathless, and lean- 
ing over the river side of it they watched the 
beautiful yacht which, like a gigantic aquatic 
bird, came sailing along stately and calm as 
though rocks and sand banks were things un- 
known to its kind. 

As it neared the spot where our two friends 
were, a gentleman.on beard the yacht looked up 
at the faces of the half dozen people watching 
him, and his eyes rested on the countenance of 
Loo Travers,.as upon a picture in a long for- 
gotten dream, as something familiar, yet not to 
be classified in the gallery of memory, and he 
continued to watch her lovely face till distance 
made it dim anda bent. of the river hid it from 
sight. 

* How that old man stared at you,” Mabel 
observed. 

“Did he?” asked Loo, carelessly. ‘I didn’t 
notice him; I only saw the beautiful yacht and 
the young man who seemed to command it. 
What a fine face he had, did you notice him ?” 

“No,” and Mabel looked at the child of her 
adoption curiously. 

Had she been mistaken? ‘Was the feeling 
between Loo and Robert’ Marker that which 
should exist between father and daughter, or 
between lovers who would hope one day to be 
husband and wife ? 

As to his feeling on the subject she had no 
doubt. For her she could form no opinion, and 
under no consideration would she ask a question 
that should start strange or false ideas in the 
girls mind, or wring from her a secret one 
moment before she was prepared to disclose it. 

Thus it was that these two women so devoted 
to each other that neither would count the 
sacrifice of life too great if rendered in the 
other’s service, groped blindly in the dark, both 
thinking to save the other pain, and yet un- 
consciously inflicting it. 

After watching the yacht the two ladies 
began to promenade up and down the pier, tak- 
ing notice of the people they met, and being 
themselves objects of attention and curiosity. 

There was the curate who was to preach the 
following Sunday, walking about, staring at the 
sea, the sky, at Loo’s swect face—all with the 
view no doubt of finding material and inspira- 
tion for his sermon. 

Also the young dissenting minister, who 
thought an additional quantity of ozone and a 
morning spent in the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature would also be for the 
benefit of his flock and perhaps, too, for his own 
welfare. 

Besides these weresome young girls, daughters 
of one or two families who had come down to 
Little Bampton to spend the winter, and who, 
with their mothers, governesses, or elder sisters, 
looked like flocks of chickens under the protec- 
tion of some friendly hen. 

Among these people Loo and Mabel looked 


| like some strange birds in their somewhat foreign 


style of dress, but it was not a lively company or 
a very numerous one, and after a time the two 
ladies walked off on tothesands, passing thoughat 
a distance their own house, and went on eastward 
for a mile or two, returning, however, through 
fields with thick hedgerows all green, and with 
flowers in bloom as though they had travelled 
back a couple of months in the year. 

“So you are back at last! Where have you 
been ?” asked Lady Travers, when the two ladies 
came in. 

Mabel started. 

“ Oh, we have been for a walk,” she replied, 
and instinctively she regretted not having been 
firm on her arrival in this place, and insisted on 
taking lodgings for herself and Loo, instead of 
consenting to be the old lady’s guest. 

Indeed, it was only the fear of paining her 
aunt that had induced her to yield. 

“I made your house my home for many @ 
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yyear,” said Lady Travers, in a hurt tone, “and 
now you refuse to live in my house for even a 
few weeks; well, go your ways, Mabel, I knew 
you were proud, but I never thought you took 

leasure in inflicting pain upon the old and 

elpless,” and so saying with her moire train 
dragging behind her she tottered rather than 
walked to her straight-backed chair. 

Truly Lady Travers was not what she had 
been in the days gone by, as far as constitution 
went, but the gleam of her eye was as keen and 
vindictive as ever, and Mabel as she looked at 
her felt an instinctive mistrust of her relative, 
even while she yielded to her. 

Oh, if she had but heeded the instinct—but it 
was not to be. 

Instead of that, she soothed the old lady down, 
told her she would be very happy to accept her 
hospitality, then took possession of the two rooms 
communicating with each other that had been 
prepared for herself and Loo. 

She was not in a condition or frame of mind, 
however, to be quite satisfied with such an 
arrangement; her long residence abroad had 
made her particularly independent in thought 
and manner of living ; she had now come down 
to Little Bampton for her own convenience, not 
for the amusement of Lady Travers, and there- 
fore when she was as it were called to account 
for the first morning spent there she felt inclined 
to resent the liberty at once. 

“Loo, dear, go and take off your things,” then 
when left alone with her aunt she observed : 

*“We have both of us changed a great deal 
during the last few years, aunt, and I more 
than you. Iam so accustomed to my own way 
that you must let me have it now.” 

“‘ Well, what is it? Lalways insist upon being 
mistress in my own house.” 

“ Precisely,” assented Mabel; “therefore, as I 
also insist upon being perfectly free to come in 
or go out as I please, to receive whom I like, or 
leave the room when I choose, I will do either of 
two things, rent the house next door, which is 
to let furnished, or pay you for Loo’s board and 
my own. You must not be offended, but I am 
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quite firm in doing either, or going away to some 
other watering-place. Now don’t get intoa pas- 
sion, I mean exactly what I say.” 

Lady Travers’ face became very red, then very 
white, then red again, despite the ashy hue of 
age that had grown over it; for a few seconds 
she did not speak, then when she could com- 
mand her voice, she said: 

“T know it is useless to try to persuade you, 
Mabel, you must stay here, make what terms or 
conditions you will.” 

“Very well, aunt, was the reply, for the 
speaker was surprised at her easy victory. “I 
will pay you three guineas a week each for my- 
self and Loo; and now we will dismiss the sub- 
ject. By the way, do a great number of yachts 
putin here? Wesaw a little beauty enter the 
river this morning.” 

“No, not many. I sawthat one come in. It 
belongs to young Reginald Speke. His father 
made quite a fortune during the American Civil 
War with blockade running. They live about 
a nile up the river at Speke Hall, a very pretty 
place, I am told.” 

“Yes, I saw a young man, and an older one, 
besides several sailors, assented Mabel. ‘You 
don’t know the Spekes personally, I suppose ? 
we met a General Speke in Spa; probably he is 
a relative.” 

“Not very probable, I should think; a 
blockade runner the brother to a general !” 

“I don’t see the inequality. I could mention 
the name of a son of an earl who was the most 
celebrated among the blockade runners, the 
Hon. Charles Augustus H——, therefore there 
would be nothing wonderful in your sailor and 
my soldier being brothers.” 

“Really, Mabel, how you do talk. My sailor, 
indeed, when I never spoke to the man in my 
life. He has not had the civility to call, and I 
should not have known him or his yacht either, 
if Willows, my maid, had not pointed it out and 
told me about them.” 

“There are no ladies in the Speke family 
then, I suppose ?” 

“No; Mrs. Speke died a couple of years ago, 

















and Reginald was their only child; so I am 
told, not that I ever interest myself in my neigh- 
bours.” 

“Well, the Spekes can scarcely be called 
neighbours of yours when they live a mile up 
the river, but I should not be surprised at your 
knowing more of them later on. I believe the 
general means to propose to Constance Dorset.’” 

«What! He must be old enough to be her 
father.” 

“True, but he can offer her a home and posi- 
tion such as she is not otherwise likely to gain ; 
but don’t mention the matter before Loo. I 
have a great objection to her hearing marriage 
spoken of as a matter of ambition and conve- 
nience. I think a young girl’s mind cannot be 
kept too pure or innocent of the sins and petty 
artifices of the world in which we move.” 

“I don’t agree with you. I don’t believe in 
the innocence that springs from ignorance,” 
asserted her ladyship. “Teach a girl good 
and evil, I say, and let her make her choice.” 

“Toa certain extent perhaps you are right, 
but the knowledge of good and evil may imply 
a very intimate acquaintance with the latter, and 
I think even a little ignorance on the subject 
desirable. But thereis the old gentleman 
we saw on the yacht to-day, walking on the 
parade; is that Captain Speke ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then the general is his brother. How 
odd,” and Mabel walked out of the room, little 
dreaming how ne3r to losing her darling she 
might be.” 

Meanwhile, Lo. was sitting in her room dream-~ 
ing of Robert Marker and wondermg if he 
did love Mabel; if she loved him, and-in that 
case what would ultimately become of her. 

“T could not live with them when they are 
married,” she thought; “such a thing would be 
impossible. No, I will go away, be a governess, 
a servant, anything rather than live and see 
both of them lost to me, anything except marry 
Herbert Dorset, that would be even more in 
tolerable. 

(Tu be Continxed.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


All the stange scenes by the sunray displayed 
Vanish at once in the glamour of shadc; 

Look we as sharply and long as we may, 
Sunshine and shadow this trick still shall play; 
So through the world we go, breathing a breath, 
Charged with the sun-quickened atoms of death. 


Aenzs, looking very charming in her light 
summer muslin and dainty hat trimmed with 
blush roses, came up to the two, who still stood 
on the granite platform in front of the house, 
and the contrast between her fresh youthfulness 
and the passé elegance of Miss Crofton struck 
Brenton unpleasantly. 

He glanced from one to the other, and said to 
himself: 

“Pink and white loveliness such as that is 
worth a sacrifice, after all. And the girl looks 
as good as she is pretty. But she is not of my 
style, and it is better for me to secure the fair 
Emma and her thousands, even if she is quite as 
oldasIam. By Jove! I believe she’s thirty, 
in spite of her fine get-up to make herself look 
as young as possible. It does not matter to me, 
though ; men don’t care much for the looks of 
their wives after the honeymoon is over; and I 
daresay my stylish wife—for my wife she shall 
be—will wear better than the dainty-looking 
lass who has enslaved Manvers.” 

Emma looked at the flush on the cheeks of 
Agnes, and maliciously said: 

“ You should have worn a thick veil over your 
face on so blazing a day as this, my dear. Your 
delicate complexion cannot stand the kisses of 
the sun, and I suppose they are the only ones 

you have received to-day. You are such « little 


-uritan that you would not violate the old pil- 
grim bye-laws which forbade such delights on 
the Sabbath.” 

Agnes flushed more deeply than before, and 
making no reply, escaped into the house, and 














[TAKING ADVANTAGE. ] 


ran up to her own room. But Manvers said, 
with a provoking smile : 

“T am no Puritan, Miss Crofton, and of course 
I kissed my bride when I gained the opportunity. 
We have hada delightful drive—have settled all 
our plans—and I gave her one kiss after we 
entered these grounds as a reward for making 
me so unutterably happy as I am to-day. That 
was what flushed her face so charmingly, and 
not the sun’s caresses.” 
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He might have made me a better woman, per- 
haps. Aye, perhaps, for we are utterly unlike, 
and we might have quarrelled furiously had fate 
brought us together. Heigh-ho! it is better as 
it is, but I will yet pay Agnes Temple for keep- 
ing him from me. But for her baby face and 
artful ways, I know I could have won him.” 
The bell for luncheon sounded, and the three 
went in to find Agnes at the table looking as 
cool and composed as if nothing unusual had 


Emma bit her lips and grew paler, even under ; happened that day. 


her rouge. 


Her heart was filled with such tender and in- 


“Then you have set the day, I suppose,” she effable joy that she could afford to forgive 
| 


said, with some effort. 

“Of course, and on the last day of this month 
of flowers I shall claim my bride. This is the 
royal month of summer, and it is fitting that 
we, who are in the flush of youth and love, shall 
chocse June as our time of pairing.” 

“It’s glory will have passed before the fag end 
comes,” replied Emma, cynically. “I think 
you are in too great a hurry to make sure of 
your prize, Mr. Manvers, and I see no reason 
why you should be. There is no other com- 
petitor for our fair Agnes, so you need have no 
fears of a rival.” 

Manvers laughed at this thrust. He said: 

“T might have had many, if Agnes was more 
like other girls of her age. She has no taste for 
flirtation, and I have loved and trusted her too 
long to lose faith in her now. Does it not occur 
to you, Miss Croftan, that love’s fulfilment is too 
precious a thing to be set aside longer than 
necessary? I have waited and hoped; now that 
what I have coveted so long has come within my 
grasp, I must claim it at the earliest moment 
possible.” 

There was somcthing in his earnest tones 
which struck to her heart, shallow as it was, 
and she involuntarily compared them with those 
of Brenton when he had lately flattered her so 
deftly 

“ This is the sincere devotion of a love worth 
having,” she thought, “ and the other was but 
lip-homage. Ah, me! why could I not have won 
this man with his grand beauty and noble heart ? 


Emma’s malicious attempts to annoy her. 


By the early morning train Manvers and his 
partner rc4+urned to their duties in town. Before 


: their departure it was settled that Miss Croftom 


was to be the only attendant on Agnes on the 
occasion of her marriage, and of course Brentom 
was to be the friend of the groom. 

Such preparations as could be made within 
the limited time allowed were to be set on foot 
immediately, and for the lovers all seemed brighé 


| as a cloudless summer morning. 








Happy in each other they thought not of evil, 
though one heart near them was constantly plot- 
ting it against them, and using all her arts to 
bring another into such subjection to her will as 
to make him the instrument through whom her 
plans were to be carried out. 

They, as yet, loomed darkly before her, but 
they were gradually assuming shape and con- 
sistency, and she would not doubt her power to 
make them effective when the proper time 
came. 

Three times each week Manvers visited his 
betrothed, and on nearly every occasion Brentor 
found some excuse for accompanying him; an@ 
his devotion to Miss Crofton was so marked that 
at length his friend, in spite of his own absorp- 
tion, remarked it. When they had’ retired one 
night to the room they jointly occupied, Manvers 
said, jocosely : 

“You have taken my advice, I see, and are 
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paying serious court to the heiress. It is a pity 
you had not made her acquaintance earlier, and 
then we might have had a double wedding.” 

Brenton lazily took his lighted cigar from his 
Lps, and said, in drawling tones: 

“ Yes—things might have gone that way, for 
the track is uncommonly easy, and the winning 

st is in sight. I have always heard that high- 

unding talk can win most women, and now I 

ieve it. The way I have gone on to that girl 

wonderful to myself, glib as I can be when I 

: in the humour; and, Jupiter tonans! she 
as the vanity to believe all the professions I 
Lave made.” 

Manvers regarded him with astcnished-eyes, 
and he looked deeply displeased. 

“You do not mean to say that you are not in 
earnest, Brenton? If you are only trifling with 
Miss Crofton I shall regret that Lever brought 
you hither.” 

“Oh, I am earnest enough fer:that matter, 
and I intend to marry her as certainly as you 
propose to take Miss Temple for yourwife. But 
Iam not so far gone as you are, and I,must say 
that after one of my visits here I feel as if I had 
been living on sweetened mush, with aidash of 
Cayenne pepper to give some flavouring to the 
wretched mess. The sentimental speeches I 
make, and the terrible flashes of despairing ear- 
nestness thrown in, can be compared to nothing 
save sugar, mush,and pepper. Oh, dear, I shall 
give out if my probation lasts much longer!” 

Manvers could not help laughing at this, but 
he gravely said : 

“Tf it is so great a bore to you to make love, 
there cannot be much reality in your professions. 
Do you know that I sometimes regret having 
brought you here at all? or that I suggested:to 
you that Miss Crofton would be worti winning, 
by a man who looks on marriage more asa mer- 
cantile contract than as a union for life ‘between 
‘two hearts that beat as one.’ Itavas hardly 
fair to Emma, and now that I.see -you in a fair 
way to win her, I have my misgivings, although 
I do not think her one to love very deeply her- 
self.” 

«There I do not agree with you, for she loves 
herself more deeply than she ever will anything 
else on earth,” said Brenton, laughing at his 
inversion of the last sentence uttered by his 
friend. “You need have no fears for Emma; 
she knows how to take care of number one, and 
i am really as much in earnest in my wooing as 
it is in my nature to be. I can’t take things as 
seriously as you do; I don’t wish to; it is too 
tiresome, and if anything goes wrong, life is 
a burden to such nature as yours. I take things 
easy—I float along with the tide, and enjoy life 
as it is, while you are always trying to make 
things better. It’s of no use, as you’ll find out 
some of these days.” 

‘“* Perhaps,” said Manvers, absently. ‘“ But 
let us return to Miss Crofton. You are devoted 
to her apparently, and after you marry her, do 
you suppose she will be contented to find that 
she is no longer a goddess to you? How will 
she take the sudden dethronement which awaits 
her, after the ring is placed upon her finger? If 
l understand you, you are weary of the part you 
play, and knowing you as I do, it is clear to me 
that you will soon disenchant her by bringing 
her down to the commonplace level of humdrum 
married life.” 

“ Good heavens! would you have me carry on 
this farce after Iam married? MustI daily 
say tomy wife, ‘You are the most adorable of 
angels? Without you I must languish and die 

despair? ‘That isa specimen of what my 
lady-love expects from me. She really believes 
that I shall become a miserable wreck—that I 
will give up all my prospects in life, if I fail to 
make her the partner of my joys and sorrows. I 
tell you it’s no light work to make successful love 
to such a bundle of vanity as Emma Crofton.” 

“TI daresay it is, when there is no heart in it,” 
replied Manvers, dryly. “Every word youspeak 
enly deepens my regret that I brought you and 
Miss Crofton together. I fear that you are 

ttracted more by her fortune than by herself, 
Brenton, and marriage without love is, in my 


pinion, the most fatal mistake a man can 
> 


ike. 





vamd all through his selfish 


«Ah! bah! You need not get on your high 
horse, Julian. You and I look on life from so 
different a standpoint that you are no fit judge 
in this case. I do not feel the need of adoring 
love, nor can I give it myself. A good position, 
fine home, and plenty of money to spend is my 
ideal of married life; and in spite of Emma's 
sentimental exactions from her lover, she will 
have sense enough, afier we are married, to ac- 
cept what I can give her, and make the best of 
her bargain. 
on shook his head, and half sadly re- 
plied : 
“In the majority of marriages, I believe the 
first thing a man accomplishes is to disenchant 
the woman he has wooed with ardour by per- 
mitting her to see that his protestations were 
dictated by his desire for success, and -after 
attaining it she has become an object of com- 
parative indifference. If she loves him she 
loses'faith in her idol; he is no longer a hero to 
her, though she may cling to him with that 
fidelity of which only women and dogs are 
capable. But the bloom is gone from ‘her life; 
the happiness of which she dreamed is but a 
faint reflection of that she might have ania. 
i th 


tender courtesy due to theirmutual rélations.” 

Brenton listened with a cynical expression ; 
the conversation dropped, and Manvers sat 

inking over what had been said. If Emma 
Croften had been a different weman ‘he would 
have been both pained and indignant.at:the tone 
assumed by Brenton when speaking of 
probability.of a future union between them. 

This conversation ‘took ;:place on Thursday 
night, and this was tobe wers's last visit 
before the bridal, which was to.come off on the 
following Tuesday. 

He returned alone,.as Brenton‘feigned impor- 
tant business, which, he said, must ibe attended 
to promptly. 

But his real reason for remaining was that he 
might come to a clear understanding with Emma, 
and, if possible, induce her to name an early day 
for their union. 

He was more earnest in this, because another 
admirer had made such demonstrations toward 
rivalry that Brenton was determined to have his 
own position clearly defined before he left Sel- 

ood 


wood. 

Mr. Kirke had been absent for the last month, 
taking possession of a valuable estate left him 
by his uncle, who had died suddenly, and he 
came back with a fortune in his hand to offer 
Miss Crofton. Had he returned a month earlier 
his chances of success would have been better 
than Brenton’s, for Emma was wise enough to 
think money in hand better than the fairest 
prospect of earning it. 

But the flatteries of Brenton had taken her 
by storm, and she accepted them as proper 
tributes to her charms. 

Besides, her plans would be frustrated if she 
rejected him in favour of Kirke, and the thought 
of shattering the air castles of Agnes was too 
sweet to her malicious nature to be given up. 

Extremely tall, slender almost to emaciation, 
with sharp features, hooked nose, and small grey 
eyes, James Kirke certainly could hope for small 
favour as a squire of dames. 

Yet he sincerely admired Miss Crofton, and 
thought her the most elegant woman he had 
ever known. 

In his impecunious days she had snubbed him 
without mercy, but since his accession to wealth 
she treated him with more consideration, and at 
times even aroused the jealousy of Brenton by 
the way she accepted his attentions. 

During the day Brenton was absent in the 
neighbouring town, where he really had some 
trifling affairs to look after, but in the evening 
he returned to Selwood in time for tea, and was 
disgusted to find his saturnine rival installed in 
a seat beside Emma when he entered the supper- 
room. 

“You are late,” said the professor, beaming 
upon him from behind his large spectacles. 
“We had given you up, so sat down to the 
table without you. There is a seat by Agnes, 
and you can console her for Julian’s desertion.”. 





Agnes looked up and smiled brightly, and 


@ |e 


the }*table; she is fastidious, and 








Brenton dropped into the chair near her, trying 
to smooth from his brow the frown that had 
gathered on it. 

Emma nodded carelessly at him, and went on 
with the flirtation she was evidently trying to 
carry on with her solemn looking admirer. But 
it was up-hill work—and she said to herself that 
a girl might as well attempt to flirt with a post 
as with a creature who would not meet her half 


way. 

What a stupid dolt the man was to be sure! 
But she was mistaken there, for he was only 
stolidly determined that she should not make 
Brenton jealous at his expense. 

Foiled in her efforts to play one lover off 
against another, Emma hastened through her 
supper, excused herself and left the table before 
the others arose. 

Kirke looked after her in mortified astonish- 
ment, for he meant this evening to have his fate 
decided, as he began dimly to suspect that Miss 


+Crofton was only amusing herself with her pre- 
‘tended encouragement of his suit. 


Hemuttered to himself: 

“Itavill be of no use, but I must say what I 

have come to say. That fellow has cut the 

from under my feet, but I must give her 

¢hanee to choose between us. Maybe she 

eawill have sense enough to know which is,gold 
and. which is tinsel.” 

Mrs. Tardy apologised for the abrupt desertion 
of :her:niece by saying: 

“Emma is not ‘fond .of sitting Jong at the 
declares ‘that the 
scent of the food becomes oppressive to her.” 

* What would she do, ‘I wonder, if -she had to 
cook it,” said Kirke, smiling grimly. “It’s a 
pity to be:too fine forthe common uses of life, 
I think. My mother was as fine.a lady as the 
best, andshe liked to supervise the preparation 
of a meal, besides ‘helping to eat it with hcarty 
appetite after it-was placed on the table. That 
is my idea of a good wife, Mrs. Tardy, and I 
think that you will agree with me, for you are a 
woman of energy, madame, and one whom I 
highly esteem.” 

Mrs. Tardy bowed to the compliment, and 
dryly said : 

««My niece does not resemble me in the least 
degree, Mr. Kirke. Tastes differ about these 
things, you know, and she never has been 
accustomed to concern herself about domestic 
affairs.” 

“It would be unreasonable, perhaps, to ex- 
pect so elegant a woman as Miss Crofton to look 
after domestic affairs. She was one of a race 
that is passing away; but times have changed, 
the ideas of modern days are different from those 
in which she was reared, and of course we must 
conform to them. I should not exact of my wife 
such service as my mother took pleasure in per- 
forming, though I admire women who shrink 
from no duty appertaining to the position of 
mistress of a family.” 

«You must have very antiquated ideas,” said 
Brenton, with a sneer he took no pains to con- 
ceal, “if you think a refined and accomplished 
woman is likely to take charge personally of the 
petty details of housekeeping, which can as well 
be to left to subordinates.” 

Kirke regarded him a moment through his 
piercing grey eyes, from which a spark of fire 
glinted, but he coolly said: 

“TI was addressing my conversation to Mrs. 
Tardy, sir, and I am notaware that any comment 
on my words is requiredfrom you. Ideas differ, 
of course, and it is not to be expected that those 
of a gentleman and a shopkeeper will coincide.” 

Brenton flushed scarlet, and his lips unclosed 
to utter the hot words that arose to them; but 
before he could speak the professor jumped up, 
and hastily exclaimed: 

“ Bless my soul, what is this? Why should 
you two spar at each other in this way, and ata 
friend’s table too? Let us go into the parlour 
and have some music—music which ‘soothes the 
savage breast,’ as the poet says.” 

Brenton recovered his equanimity while the 
little man spoke thus, and with a short laugh, 
said: 

“TI did not mean to be rude, and I am sure I 
can bear his sneer at the shop when others who 
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ave merchant princes began life in one. Excuse 
me, Mr. Kirke, if I have thoughtlssly wounded 
your susceptibilities.” 

The tone in which these words were uttered 
was almost as offensive as the remarks had been 
which kindled the wrath of his antagonist ; but 
Kirke was already ashamed of the retorts he had 
made. 

He gravely replied : 

“T should not have made so splenetic a reply 
to uncalled-for words, and I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Tardy, for making an unpleasant scene at 
your table. In. what I said just nowI only 
wished to strike at you individually, Mr. Bren- 
ton, because you had impertinently commented 
on what I was saying to this lady here. I 
think we are quits now, sir, and harmony may 
now be restored to our little circle.” 

“Tnsufferable prig!’ muttered Brenton; but 
he only bowed, and offering his arm to Agnes, 
conducted her to the parlour, in which they 
found Emma ensconced in a large rocking-chair 
near one of the open windows. 

The others followed, and the professor called 
on Agnes to play. 

Agnes complied, and struck into one of the 
plaintive strains her uncle loved. 

Brenton lingered near her, turning over the 
leaves of her music, and spitefully saying to him- 
self : 

“ He shall have his chanee first. I saw Emma 
lingering near the door after she left the room, 
and she overheard all that ridiculous creature 
said about woman’s duties. She will hardly 
say yes to him after that.” 

Kirke, in his formal manner, had seized the 
opportunity to approach Miss Crofton and seat 
herself before her in sucha position as to bar the 
intrusion of a third person. 

She knew what was coming, for in the large 
room, with the ringing of the piano sounding in 
the air, they were as much alone as was needed 
for what he had to say. 

Emmarsmiled on him, and indolertly said : 

“T hope I did not shock your precise notions 
of propriety by my escapade just now. The truth 
is, I felt romantic, and I wanted to see the moon 
rise over the tree tops. I daresay now you 
think that very idle nonsense on the part of a 
grown-up woman.” ; 

Her admirer stiffly said: 

“I am not inclined to criticise anything you 
may see fit to do, Miss Crofton, though I must 
confess that I—I was a little surprised. How- 
ever, we will let that pass, as I have something 

of importance to say — something that will 
hardly comport with fault-finding, if it is true 
that a lover should see no imperfections in the 
object of his choice. I am inclined to shut my 
eyes to every short-coming in you, Miss Crofton, 
for I admire you, I—I am so much charmed by 
your graces of mind and person that I ask you 
to be my wife.” 

“Cut and dried—made ready for the occa- 
sion,” was the mental comment of Emma, with 
an inward shiver at the thought of being asked 
to pass her life with a man who made love after 
this fashion. 

She bowed her head as if acknowledging the 
compliment he had paid her, and spoke almost 
as formally as he had done. 

“You have spoken to the point, Mr. Kirke, 
and I will be equally explicit in my reply. I 
think we are utterly unsuited to each other, and 
therefore I decline the proposal you have made 
me. I think that will svffice, and if you 
please, we will now join the others at the 
piano.” 

He took this curt refusal as quietly as if he 
had already made up his mind that, his duty 
ence performed so far as giving her the chance 
to reject him, all he had to do was to withdraw 
his pretensions with as little show of feeling as 
possible. 

But he did not immediately release her. 

He arose and stcod before her so that she 
could not pass, and slowly said: 

“Excuse me for detaining you for a moment 
while I make an explanation which seems due 
to myself. When I leit this neighbourhood I 
cherished some faint hope that when I came 
back a rich man I might find you more willing 








to listen to my suit. I.soon saw when I re- 
turned that a man younger and more pleasing 
to you had flattered you into believing that he 
adores you. My chance was gone, but I thought 
it ineumbent on me to ask you the question 
which has been so quickly answered, because I 
did not choose that you should think me a mere 
fortune-hunter. Now that I have money of my 
own, I have asked you to share it, and you have 
said no. So letit be; but I really thought you 
capable of discriminating between chaff and 
true grain — between pinchbeck and _ the 
genuine metal. I have no more to say, Miss 
Crofton.” 

«And you have said more than enough,” said 
Emma, resentfully. Let me pass, if you please, 
Mr. Kirke. Your explanation is perfectly satis- 
factory, though I could have spared the decla- 
ration you thought it necessary to make. If no 
other suitor had been in question I should 
hardly have been tempted to accept the offer 
you have made me.” 

He bowed low, stepped aside, and she swept 
past him with suberb disdaiv, while he looked 
after her thinking that he was well out of the 
affair, and wondering why aman of his plain 
tastes and love of a quiet life should have once 
cared to make a gilded butterfly his wife. 

Her preference of such a man as Brenton 
seemed to have opened his eyes to the frivolity 
of her nature, and he congratulated himself on 
his escape. 

After a brief pause Kirke followed her, almost 
mechanically, and as he drew near the group at 
the other end of the room, he heard Brenton 
say, in a-gay tone: 

“You will always find my heart in the right 
place, Miss Crofton.” 

« Aye, in the ‘market’ place,” muttered the 
discarded lover. 

Brenton overheard him, and turning fiercely 
to him, exclaimed : 

“Sir! Was it tome that your remark was 
addressed ¢” 

Kirke waved his hand with the air of a power- 
ful mastiff putiing aside a small terrier, and 
said : 

“We have had one passage at arms this 
evening, Mr. Brenton, and I think that quite 
enough. Ifyou choose to apply my words per- 
sonally, do so. I neverretract what I say,” and 
he passed on to the sofa from which the two old 
people were observing all that passed, and say- 
ing to each other what a pity it was that Emma 
could not appreciate the good fortune of having 
so sterling a lover as James Kirke. 

“Don’t mind him,” whispered Emma to Bren- 
ton. “ He is only furious at being sent adrift. 
Oh, if you had only heard what he said to me, 
such love-making surely was never listened to 
before. But he got short shrift and quick exe- 
cution.” 

Brenton’s brow grew smooth again, and he 
laughed : 

“I gave him his chance, and now I must have 
mine, ‘The woon is high in the heavens by this 

ime ; come with me tothe arbour where our first 
confidentia! conversation took place, for I must 
und will know my fate before I sleep to-night.’ 

After coquetting a little while Emma yielded 
to his earnest entreaties, and they strolled away 
together. 

Lhey sat in the moonlight till Mis. Tardy sent 
out a servant to say that it was past ten o’clock, 
and when they arose to obey the summons 
Brenton was the accepted lover of Emma Crofton, 
and had pledged himself to perform some 
mysterious service for her in the time to come 
which was to be made known to him after their 
marriage. 

(To be Continued.) 








Tux Jablochkoff system of electric light has 
been tried on the fagade of the new opera, and 
with success. The light resembles that of the 
moon; it causes the gas lamps to appear as 
small balls of fire; the light does not affect the 
eyes, and neither sparkles nor trembles; it has 
a cold appearance ; there is no smoke from it, 
nor heat, and no explosions are to be dreaded ; 





it provokes no headaches, and is cheaper than gas. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Ciyrrrzourne, the sest in Cornwall of the 
Dukes of Clyffebourne, is situated upon a high 
and broad plateau, that, on its seaward side, 
terminates in a beetling and jagged cliff jutting 
out into the waters. 

The present Duke of Clyffebourne seldom 
visits this ancestral seat. | In former times this 
had been a favourite home of his race ; but after 
the occurrence of the great Mountheron tragedy, 
the old duke seldom visited Clyffebourne, and 
his son had developed a preference for another 
estate situated in Kent, and spent much of hig 
time there. 

Clyffebourne House had, therefore, been left 
for years to the care of the few servants who 
were kept there in charge the year round. 

This autumn, however—the season upon 
which occurred Alex Strange’s visit to Mount 
Heron upon her singular and perilous mission 
—the Lady Vivian Clyffe, the only daughter of 
the late duke, and sister of the present Duke of 
Clyffebourne, had arrived at Clyffebourne House 
with a retinue of servants, and established her- 
self for a month amid scenes fraught to her with 
memories as bitter as terrible. 

The Lady Vivian had visited Clyffebourne but 
twice during the past eighteen years, and on 
each occasion her stay had been very brief. She 
had her own home elsewhere, but this spot had 
for her an attraction at times irresistible. 

The present Marquis of Mountheron, who was 
her ardent lover, had persuaded her to come 
down to Cornwall, on this occasion, and great 
gaieties were in progress both at Mount Heron 
and at Clyffebourne. 

Both houses were thronged with guests, and 
of them all the Lady Vivian Clyffe was gayest 
of the gay—the brightest, wittiest, and most 
sparkling, as she was undeniably the most beau- 
tiful 


After the occurrence of the Mountheron 
tragedy the divorced wife of the disgraced and 
condemned marquis had spent years of seclusion, 
and it had needed all the authority of the grim 
and hard old duke, her father, of whom she had 
always stood in awe, to compel her to re-enter 
socicty. 

But she had obeyed his will, after great re- 
sistance and many conflicts, and had taken her 
place as a belle, and become a favourite at 
court as in general society. 

Suitors had thron¢ed about her, men of rank 
and culture and power, but the brilliant coquette 
refused them all in a way that, while it blighted 
their hopes, yet made them more firmly than 
ever her friends and admirers. 

She was called cold and heartless, haughty 
and proud, a human iceberg, a being all intellect 
and sparkle and brightness, but the poor people 
upon her country estate could have told of 
gentle, kindly deeds that she had done, of visits 
she had mace thcm in sickness, of tender minis- 
trations, timely gifts, and a watchful care and 
oversight for their best and highest interests, 
and for these things they loved her. 

The widow and the orphan blessed her name. 
Her face was to them as the face of an angel, 
but the world knew only her society seeming, 
and admired her brilliancy and beauty, and 
looked upon her as unapproachable as a star, 
and as cold and unattainable. 

Her name had never been linked with that of 
any man, since the hour of her husband’s escape 
from his prison, until recently, when fashionable 
gossip had declared her to be the promised wife 
of the present Marquis of Mountheron, the suc- 
cessor of her husband’s murdered brother, the 
man who had attained his rank and wealth by a 
foul crime of which her husband had been 
accused and of which a jury of his peers had 
found him guilty. 

It was believed that the Lady Vivian would 
soon marry the noble marquis. It was quite 
certain that she had never contradicted the re- 
port of her intended marriage. 
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It was certain also that she encouraged the 
marquis’s attentions, that she seemed to like his 
visits, and that she regarded him with more of 
kindness and of favonr than any other suitor. 

Upon the morning on which Alex Strange 
set out in a fly from the Mount Heron Arms 
to visit Clyffebourne, the Lady Vivian Clyffe sat 
alone in her morning-roon, engaged in writing 
letters. 

Although nearly cight-and-thirty years of age 
the Lady Vivian Clyffe did not look to be five- 
and-twenty. 

She had known the bitterest anguish that ever 
falls to hnman lot, but her griefs had left no 
impress upon the lovely face. 

She was tall, slender, of regal presence, with 
a majesty of bearing that rendered her remark- 
ably distinguished. 

Her features were delicately cut, her complex- 
ion was pure and pale, her mouth was a vivid 
scarlet, and her eyes were dusk as midnight, 
deep, liquid and soulful, capable of rare and 
glorious warmth, or of cold and haughty scorn. 
lt was agrand and noble face, wonderful in its 
splendid beauty, radiant as a starlit night in the 
tropics, a face made to express passion and to 
kindle devotion, a face to haunt the dreams, but 
which was strangely cold and calm in spite of 
its possibilities of emotional expression, which 
was haughty, and even scornful, and which, now 
that she was alone, wore a look of utter hope- 
lessness and dreariness of despair terrible to 
witness. 

A knock upon the door changed the expres- 
sion of her face upon the instant. Felicie, her 
French maid,.a woman of middle age, sallow and 
dark, came softly in, bearing a salver upon 
which lay an envelope. 

«A message from Mount Heron, my lady,” she 
said. ‘The man waits for an answer.” 

Lady Vivian took up the missive, tore it open, 
and glanced over its contents. 

It wasa graceful little note from the Marquis 
of Mountheron, reminding her of her promise, 
and the promises of her guests, to sail in his 
— upon a little excursion he had planned to 

and’s End. 

The wind being fair for the voyage, and pro- 
mising so to continue for a day or two, Lord 
Mountheron promised that the yacht should sail 
upon the next morning. 

If agreeable to the Lady Vivian Clyffe, the 
* Regina,’ the yacht in question, would anchor 
off the cliff that night, and receive on board her 
passengers next morning. 

The plan was agreeable to Lady Vivian, and 
there having been a discussion concerning it at 
the breakfast table, she was aware that it would 
also be agreeable to her guests. 

Felicie waited while her mistress wrote a brief 
letter of aeceptance upon a monogrammed sheet 
of heavy white paper, enveloped and sealed it 
with pale green wax, upon which Lady Vivian 
stamped her crest. 

“I wish I could lift all this drudgery off your 
little hands, my lady,” Felicie said, affection- 
ately. “And if I could read to you, and play 
and sing to you, as your companion did, and 
drive out with you, I’d be happy, my lady.” 

“ Never mind, Felicie. You are as useful and 
necessary to me in your own way,” said Lady 
Vivian, kindly. ‘And now give the messenger 
my letter.” 

Felicie disappeared. The lady arose and went 
to the window at one side of the room, which 
commanded a view of the Bluff Road. 

The grim old castle of Mount Heron, perched 
upon its high bluff, could be indistinctly seen 
at that distance, faintly outlined against the 
morning sky. 

Her eyes were fixed upon it in a yearning 
gaze. In that grand old castle the happy years 
of her married life had passed. 

She had gone to it a joyous bride, with an- 
ticipations of the time when she should be its 
mistress by right, and her young husband 
should be its lawful owner. 

There her child had been born, the little 
child of whom she could never think with- 
out tears, and there the awful horror of her hus- 
band’s doom had come upon her, an anguish so 








terrible that even yet she could not bear to think 
of it. 

A mist came over the deep dusk eyes, a 
spasm of pain clutched her heart, and she leaned 
against the wiadow-frame, drawing her breath 
sharply. 

She was standing thus when a fly came along 
the Bluff Road and approached Clyffebourne 
House, but she did not see it. 

She was still so standing, battling with the 
new longings that: possessed her, when Felicie 
again entered her presence, bearing a salver on 
which lay a letter. 

“I beg your pardon, my lady,” said Felicie, 
“ but you said you were not to be disturbed this 
morning except on important business, so I 
would not let anyone come to you but my- 
self.” 

« And this is important business ?” 

“Yes, my lady. A young lady has arrived 
in a fly from Mount Heron village, my lady, and 
I saw her myself—I was passing through the 
great hall when she gave James the letter, and 
I offered to bring it to you. She’s the most 
beautiful young lady—a real lady—that you 
ever saw, my lady, and I am sure she belongs 
to some noble family. James showed her into 
the drawing-room, and she is there now.” 

“A young lady, unattended,” said Lady 
Vivian. ‘“ Possibly she is some visitor at the 
village who wishes to see the house and 
grounds.” 

She took up the letter and opened it. It was 
a dainty missive, written on plain and heavy 
white paper, without monogram or crest. 

The handwriting was delicate, yet indicative 
of character, with certain peculiarities that told 
of individuality in the writer. 

The letter was from Alex Strange. 

It stated simply that she was a stranger in 
England, that she had heard that Lady Vivian 
Clyffe had been accustomed to employ a young 
lady as secretary and companion, and that the 
person who had occupied the position had been 
incapacitated from duty by illness. 

She, therefore, Alex Strange, ventured to 
apply for the situation. 

She could give good reference, and was con- 
fident that she could render satisfaction, should 
the opportunity be afforded her. 

In conclusion she earnestly begged the Lady 
Vivian Clyffe to grant her a personal inter- 
view. 

** Read the letter, Felicie,” she said, giving it 
into the hands of her attendant. ‘You are a 
good judge of character. Tell me what you 
think of Miss Strange.” 

Felicie perused the letter, and expressed an 
opinion warmly in favour of Alex. 

A minute or two later Felicie ushered Alex 
into the room. 

The girl’sheart was beating violently. A suf- 
focating sensation filled her throat. 

A mist swam before her eyes. 

When it cleared, and she beheld the proud 
beauty who had risen to receive her, her young 
face grew suddenly calm and cold, and an in- 
tense bitterness filled her passionate sou]. 

This splendid woman, in the glory of 
southern loveliness, regal, graceful, looking so 
young, so free from care, so untroubled—this 
was her father’s divorced wife! 

This was the wife who had believed him guilty 
of afoul and dastardly crime, and who had 
coolly deserted him in his hour of agony. 

This was the wife whom he still worshipped ! 
This was her own mother! 

The mother whose arms had cradled her in 
her forgotten babyhood, on whose heart she 
_ lain, who must have loved her with a mother’s 
ove. 

The girl’s heart was steeled against this mag- 
nificent woman by the remembrance of her 
father’s sufferings. 

Not even in her own heart would she call 
this icily-proud woman by the sacred name of 
mother! 

“If she knew that it is her daughter who 
stands before her, seeking a situation in her em- 
ploy, her own and only child, what would she 
say ?” thought Alex, bitterly. “ No instinct tells 
her whoIam. Itis well. I am the inheritor 





of my father’s shame and fate—not of her 
bright destiny.” 

And yet she felt a thrill to her inmost soul as 
the dark eyes of Lady Vivian dwelt upon her 
countenance. 

A thrill of pain and tenderness, of yearning, 

and of anguish. 
The Lady Vivian was impressed by the ap- 
pearance of her yo visitor, but no instinct 
told her that she beheld in Alex the child she 
had mourned for sixteen years as dead. 

She looked upon a fair and lovely face, ex- 
quisite in its beauty as a picture by Greuze, a 
mignonne face, sweet yet resolute, tender yet 
noble, proud yet pure—a face that she loved at 
sight. 

The tawny ripples of hair, the sapphire eyes, 
these reminded her vaguely of hair and eyes 
she had seen before, yet still no instinct warned 
her where. 

She greeted Alex with the grace of a woman 
of society, and asked her to be seated. 

She noticed how pale the girl’s lips were, and 
ascribed their pallor to fear, until she met the 
gaze of the fearless, brave, sweet eyes, and then 
she knew that Alex was not awed by her rank or 
frightened by her presence. 

“You wished to see me in regard to a situa- 
tion of companion, Miss Strange,” said Lady 
Vivian, wondering what adverse fate could have 
driven a girl like this, who seemed to have been 
born to be the darling of some patrician home, 
and who had evidently been delicately-nurtured, 
to earn her own bread. ‘“ Have you ever been 
employed in that capacity ?” 

“No, madame,” answered Alex, and her voice 
sounded clear, although her heart was by no 
means calmed. “TI have always lived at home. 
It has never been necessary for me to leave my 
father until now.” 

“ Your home is not in England?” said Lady 
Vivian, glancing at Alex’s letter. “‘ You say that 
you are a stranger in England ?” 

“My home is in Greece, madame. I have not 
been in England four days yet.” 

“In Greece?” said Lady Vivian, interested. 
«Are you not of English birth ?” 

«Yes, madame, but my father is what I think 
is called in England ‘a reduced gentleman,’” 
replied Alex. “He lives abroad very quietly, 
upon an income that would probably con- 
sidered very humble here. It sufficed, however, 
to keep us in luxury there.” 

“ T understand,” said Lady Vivian, gently,. 
thinking of the host of impoverished English 
gentlemen who hide themselves in the bye 
places of the Continent and eke out existence 
upon the merest stipend, too proud or too inio- 
lent to work, and content to drag out lonely and 
miserable lives in a foreign land. “ But youare 
very young to earn your own living.” 

“Tam older than I look—I am twenty years 
old,” said Alex. 

«‘ And your mother ?” 

The girl’s face hardened into the semblance 
of marble. 

There was a flash of defiance in the sapphire 
eyes which Lady Vivian did not see, as Alex 
answered: 

«‘T have no mother.” 

*Motherless and so young!” said Lady 
Vivian, pityingly. “ Have you relatives in Eng- 

d od 


“No, madame. I have no one but my father, 
and it is for his sake” and the pure face flushed 
—‘ that I have gone out into the world for my- 
self.” 

“What brought you to this remote Cornish 
watering-place ?” asked Lady Vivian. 

“T had heard of the place before. A woman 
who took charge of me at the solicitation of my 
former governess, brought me here. I am stop- 
ping at the Mount Heron Arms, and a woman 
there told me that your companion was ill. 
therefore ventured to apply for the situation.” 

“That is enough,” said Lady Vivian. “I think 
I shall be pleased with you, Miss Strange. The 
salary I pay is eighty pounds a year, payable 
quarterly. You will be treated as if you were my 
younger sister. Your face is sufficient recom- 
mendation, and yet I suppose it is always best 
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to comply with the formalities usual in such 
cases. You spoke of references.” 

“I have only one,” said Alex, with a 
heightened colour. “My old governess, Made- 
moiselle Gauthier, who is now engaged ina 
school in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, will give 
you any information about me.” 

She laid upon the table Mademoiselle 
Gauthier’s card of address. 

«‘ When can you come, Miss Strange ?” 

« At any time it may please you, madame.” 

“Then let us say the day after to-morrow,” 
said Lady Vivian, mindful of the morrow’s en- 
gagement. ‘I willsend the carriage for you in 
the morning to the Mount Heron Arms.” 

Il was so settled, and Alex took her leave. 
Lady Vivian rang for a servant to conduct her 
visitor to the door, and Alex set out upon her 
return to Mount Heron village, well satisfied 
with her morning’s work. 

She had gained a footing as hired companion 
in the house of her own mother. 

She would see the Marquis of Mountheron; 
she might hear the story of the great tragedy 
from other lips, and soms clue might be detected 
which should lead to the discovery of her uncle’s 
murderer. 

* It does not look now as if I should find proofs 
of papa’s innocence,” she thought, “and of the 
guilt of the real murderer, but I cannot help 
thinking that I am being led by Providence, and 
that this step is a step towards the great goal I 
am seeking.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir did not seem necessary to Lady Vivian 
Clyffe to make inquiries in regard to Alex. The 
girl had made a remarkable and vivid impres- 
sion upon her. 

The sapphire eyes and tawny hair haunted 
her memory for hours. The girl’s presence had 
brought sunshine; the proud y’s heart 
warmed towards her as it not warmed to a 
human being since the hour of her child’s sup- 
posed death. She was impatient for the hour of 
the giel’s return. 

Nevertheless she acceded to Felicie’s advice, 
and wrote to a friend in Paris to call upon 
Mademoiselle Gauthier and make inquiries in 
regard to Miss Strange, and also to inquire 
about Mademoiselle Gauthier herself. 

This duty off her mind, and the letter sent to 
the post in the usual daily post-bag, Lady 
Vivian gave herself up tothe thoughts, in which 
Alex took prominent 

“An innocent young face, yet one strangely 
resolute,” thought Lady Vivian. “A brave, 
truthful, tender girl, as beautiful as a Peri. She 
looks to me capable of sacrificing herself for 
thers, of giving up her own happiness in obedi- 
ence to what she believes to be duty. Would 
my angel baby Augusta have developed into 
such nohle, glorious girlhood if she had lived ? 
Once-or twice I saw a sad look on the mignonne 
features, ‘and I could have taken her in my arms 
and kissed her. Motherless! Ah, if her mother 
had dived, her father would never have suffered 
her te travel so far unattended! Dear little 
girl! If she should learn to love me as I feel 
that I can love her, I will make her very 
happy!” 

She took a turn or two about the floor, 
but she could not resume her task of writing 
letters, and presently sought her friends in the 
library. 

Immediately upon her return to the Mount 
Heron Arms Alex shut herself up in her own 
room and wrote a long account to her father of 
her visit to the Lady Vivian Clyffe, and this 
letter she posted herself. 

As she came in from her walk to the post- 
office, she found Mrs. Goff, her new attendant, 
in her room waiting for ‘her. 

“Did you go to Clyffebourne, miss?” asked 
Marjory. 

“Yes, Marjory, and Lady Vivian has engaged 
me as her companion.” 

Mrs. Goff carried the news of Alex’s engage- 
ment as companion to the Lady Vivian Clyffe to 
the Penryns, and Mrs. Penryn came up to con- 
gratulate her guest upon her good fortune. 





In the afternoon Alex and Marjory went down 
to the pier to hear the band play. As on the 
previous day, they beheld the Mountheron ¢ar- 
riages and horses on the Bluff Road, and Alex 
obtained another imperfect view of the Marquis 
of Mountheron’s face as he was borne swiftly 
past. 

She saw also her lover, the young Earl of 
Kingscourt, but he did not glance in her direc- 
tion, and the girl’s heart throbbed and her face 
paled as she watched his noble figure until it 
disappeared in the distance. 

After the pageant had passed on its way to 
Clyffebourne, the crowd of lookers-on drifted 
down to the pier-head. 

Lord Mountheron’s yacht was just making her 
way out of her safe harbour behind the break- 
water, and pointing her sharp nose in the direc- 
tion of Clyffebourne. 

She was in holiday attire, and attracted a 
great deal of attentionas she glided nearer 
to the watchers, and finally swept past them at 
some distance, looking like an immense sea-gull, 
with wings outspread. 

After the band had ceased to play Alex re- 
turned to the inn, where Marjory dilated to her 
for hours thereafter upon the Mountheron 
grandeurs and the Mountheron Tragedy. 

Upon the following morning Lady Vivian 
Clyffe and her guests went on board the 
“ Regina’ at at early hour, joining Lord Mount- 
heron and his guests, and sailed before the wind 
upon their excursion to Land’s End. 

Upon that day, at a later hour, Alex reccived 
by express from Mademoiselle Gauthier, a box 
containing a small but well-chosen outfit, suit- 
able to her new life at Clyffebourne. 

There was a black silk costume elegantly 
made; there was a grey costume of silk and 
camel’s hair in combination; also a pale blue 
silk dinner dress, and a white muslin trimmed 
with lace and puffs and frills, in the airiest 
manner. 

Mademoiselle Gauthier had sent also a stock 
of lingerie, lace frills, collars, and ruffs, misty 
and fine and delicate as cobwebs, besides two or 
three sets of underlinen, boots, slippers, and a 
hat. 

A letter was enclosed in the box, in which 
mademoiselle stated that she had endeavoured to 
use Alex’s money, the sum that had been placed 
in her hands, with discretion, and that she had 
bought such things as were suitable to a young 
lady of mademoiselle’s rank in life. 

Alex smiled somewhat bitterly at that last 
sentence. 

Mademoiselle Gauthier believed her to be well- 
connected, the daughter of an English gentle- 
man of moderate income. 

What was in truth her rank in life ? 

She did not stop to consider the question, but 
hastened to write to her old governess, assuring 
her of her delight in her new acquisitions. 

Then she informed her that she had obtained a 
situation as companion with a noble lady, the 
daughter of a duke and sister of a duke, and 
that she had ventured to refer to Mademoiselle 
Gauthier, who, she knew, would be pleased to 
recommend her. 

Upon the following day Alex dressed herself 
carefully and awaited the appearance of the 
Clyffebourne carriage. It did not come. 

The yacht had not returned from her voyage, 
the wind having changed, and a storm setting 
in that raged along the coast with a wild fury. 

The pier and parade were deserted, but at the 
inns and boarding houses people talked of the 
storm and wondered if the “ Regina” would not 
be wrecked upon the coast. 

Upon the evening of that day their specu- 
lations were set at rest by the arrival of the 
Mount Heron and Clyffebourne parties by 
carriage across the country, the yacht having 
put in at some friendly haven at the beginning 
of the storm, and being held in durance there by 
the stress of weather. 

At Mount Heron village the two parties sepa- 
rated, gaing their several ways. 

The day after, Lady Vivian Clyffe received a 
letter from her friend in Paris, commending 
Mademoiselle Gauthier in high terms, and stating 
upon mademoiselle’s authority that Miss Strange 








was a lady by birth, the daughter of a nobleand 
honourable gentleman, who adopted Greece 
as his country, and who was the owner of a 
delightful villa in the midst of olive groves and 
vineyards. 

Miss Strange was extolied as being endowed 
with genius, a poetical temperament, a warm 
and sunny nature, and an affectionate heart. 

“Just what I expected,” said Lady Vivian, 
smiling. ‘I did not wait for this letter. I had 
faith in her. However, the carriage must go at 
once for her. She will wonder at my delay.” 

She rang and ordered the carriage to be sent 
for Miss Strange, and then made a personal visit 
to the rooms she had ordered to be prepared for 
the use of her companion. Afterward she retired 
to her own apartments, occupying herself with 
her thoughts. 

When Alex arrived with her luggage, it was 
Felicie who conducted her up to her rooms. The 
Frenchwoman was delighted with the new com- 
panion of her mistress, and treated Alex with 
marked respect and deference. 

“« My lady is lying down before dressing for 
dinner,” she explained. “Dinner is served at 
seven o’clock, and it is now nearly six. My lady 
will see you as soon as she is dressed, and I will 
come to conduct you to her. Shall I help you to 
dress, mademoiselle ?” 

“Am I to dine with her ladyship and her 
guests ?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle. My lady regards 
her companion as the equal of her guests. It is 
her wish that you should dine with them.” 

“T will be ready,” answered Alex, trembling a 
little at the ordeal before her. ‘ Please come for 
me whenever Lady Vivian wants me.” 

Felicie assented and withdrew. Alex took a 
survey of her apartment. 

A bedroom and dressing-room, both spacious 
and luxurious, and both warmed by fires. 

Vases upon the mantelpieces were crowded with 
hothouse flowers, gifts from the Mount Heron 
conservatories, which Lady Vivian had trans- 
fered to her young companion. 

Alex’s boxes were brought up and deposited 
in her dressing-room, and then commenced her 
task of dressing. 

The ordeal before her grew less formidable as 
it came nearer. 

She reflected that she had been used to the 
best society always, in having that of her dear 
and honoured father. 

She had no need to fear these gay people of 
the world, and, in the furtherance of the task 
she had set for herself, it was necessary that she 
should meet them. 

Whatever was necessary for her to do, Alex 
could do cheerfully. 

She hesitated a little between her two dinner- 
dresses, but finally chose the white muslin, 
wearing with it pale-blue ribbons. The sleeves 
were short at the elbow and frilled with lace. 
The corsage was cut square in front and high on 
the shoulders, the front filled in with lace ruffles. 
The tawny hair was drawn in ripples from the 
ure brows, and coiled at the back of the small 


A pink hothouse rose, taken from the bouquets 
in the vases, adorned her hair, and another 
nestled in the lace upon her bosom. 

Her toilet was fully completed when Felicie 
returned. 

The Frenchwoman was rapturous in her ex- 
pressions of admiration of the girl’s toilet and 
beauty. 

“My lady will be pleased,” she exclaimed. 
«There will be company at dinner—the people 
from Mount Heron.” 

“Will Lord Mountheron be here?” asked 
Alex, turning pale. 

“Yes, mademoiselle. Pierre Renard, his 
valet, has already arrived to attend him,” said 
Felicie, with a little blush. ‘‘ But come, made- 
moiselle. My lady has made her toilet and 
awaits you.” 

Alex followed the Frenchwoman on the apart- 
ments of Lady Vivian. She waited in the 
boudoir until her employer emerged from her 
dressing-room, radiant in peach coloured velvet 
and diamonds. 

The girl’s eager eyes expressed her delight in 
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the splendid beauty of this lady who was her 
mother, and who did not dream of the relation- 
ship between them. 

For the first time she framed a_ wild wish in 
her own mind that her father’s name might be 
cleared of the odium resting upon it, and that 
some miracle might restore them to each other 
and her to them both. 

But the remembrance of the divorce, of the 
wife's lack of faith in her husband’s innocence, 
of her abandonment of him in his need, banished 
her wish upon the instant as a chimera impossi- 
ble of realisation. 

Lady Vivian smiled approval upon her young 
visitor. 

“You are welcome to your new home, Miss 
Strange. I meant to receive you, but was too fa- 
tigued to rise after lying down. My experiences 
at sea tried my strength more than I sup- 
posed.” 

“But you are looking well this evening,” said 
Alex, courteously. 

“T never look ill,” returned Lady Vivian, with 
a bitter little laugh. ‘“ Did Felicie tell you that 
we are to have quite a little dinner party this 
evening? Our neighbours of Mount Heron. 
They have already arrived, and been shown up 
to their dressing-rooms. We will descend to the 
drawing-rooms to receive them.” 

She swept by with an imperial grace, and 
Alex followed her. They descended the grand 
staircase and entered the great drawing-room, 
now all ablaze with light and fires. 

As they thus entered a figure allin black, with 
the exception of the conventional white waist- 
coat and necktie, started forward from the 
nearest fireplace. 

“Lord Mountheron !” said the Lady Vivian, 
lightly, holding out her hand. 

The marquis clasped it in a lingering pres- 
sure. 

“T am glad to see you looking so well, Vivian,” 
eaid the marquis, in the warm tones of a lover. 
“TI feared that the exposure to the storm would 
be too mnch for you.” 

“Tam always well, marquis,” replied Lady 
Vivian, coldly, yet with perfect courtesy. ‘‘ Miss 
Strange, permit me to introduce to you Lord 
Mountheron. Marquis, this young lady is my 
new companion,” 

The marquis bowed deeply, and Alex, by a 
great effort of her will, raised her eyes to the 
face of the ‘man who occupied the rank and en- 
joyed the wealth that rightfully belonged to her 
own father. 


(To be Continued.) 











THE 
FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 

EVERARD’S REPENTANCE. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


Wuewn Rossie heard of Josephine’s death her 
hands involuntarily unlocked and crept toward 
Everard’s restless fingers as she said: 

“It is very dreadful, isn’t it; very sad ?” 

Everard did not tell her whether he thought it 
dreadful and bad or not, but he met the little 
hand, and raising it to his lips covered it 
with kisses, which she did not forbid or try to 
prevent. 

It was no sin now to Everard to love her, and 
for one who had just heard of a death her face 
was very bright, and eager, and happy, as he 
went on very slowly now, and cautiously, to tell 
her the rest of the story—the part which involved 
her brother whose name he had not before 
mentioned to her. 

At first she listened breathlessly with parted 
lips and wide open eyes, which almost frightened 
him with their expression of wonder, and sur- 
prise, and incredulity. 

“Everard! Everard!” she gasped, ‘you are 
not telling me the truth? Say you are not. I 
would almost rather have died in that dreadful 








place than know my brother did this. 
is not true ?” 

«Yes, true in every particular,” Everard re- 
plied, softening now as much as possible what 
he had still to tell of the man whose {vial would 
come on very soon, and for whom there was no 
escape. 

«« Couldn’t yousave him, Everard, if you should 
try? Couldn’t I do something?” she asked, as 
the tears gathered in her eyes, and rolled down 
her cheeks.” 

«No, Rossie,” he answered. ‘ You could not 
save him, and ought not if you could. Men 
like him must be punished—must answer for 
their misdeeds else there is no such thing as 
justice or protection for anyone. You are not 
angry with me, Rossie ?” he continued, as she 
drew her hand from his and leaned back in her 
chair. 

«No, not angry, only it is all so very horri- 
ble, and brings the buzzing back, and the confu- 
sion, and I hardly know who I am, or who you 
are, or what it’s all about,” she said, wearily, 
and then he saw just how little she could bear, 
and summoned Beatrice to her aid. 

After that there were days and weeks when 
Rossie lay in bed, and scarcely moved or noticed 
anyone except Everard. 

Him she welcomed with her sweetest smile, 
saying to him always the same thing: 

“T have been thinking and thinking, and 
praying, and praying, and I suppose it is right, 
and oh, I am so sorry.” 

Everard knew that her mind was dwelling 
upon the miserable man, who, when told of her 
condition and that the trial was to be delayed 
till she was able to give her testimony, had 
said: 

“No need of that. I don’t want  Rossie 
dragged into the court to swear against me. I 
know more than she does; nothing can save me. 
I shall not put in adefence ;” and he did not. 

Coldly, proudly, and apparently unmoved, he 
sat in the criminal’s seat and listened to his 
trial, and saw the looks of horror and execration 
cast at him, and saw Yulah’s face like the face 
of a fiend, sneering exultingly as she gave her 
testimony, and heard at last his sentence of im- 
prisonment with the utmost composure; and no 
one who saw him on his way to his new home 
would have dreamed of the fate which awaited 
him. 

Only once did he show what he felt, and that 
was when the prison dress was brought for him 
to put on. 

He had been very fastidious. with regard to 
his personal appearance, and he flinched a little 
and turned pale for an instant, then rallying 
quickly he tried to smile and affect some 
pleasantry with regard to the unsightly garb 
which transformed him at once from an elegant 
man of fashion into a branded felon, with no 
mark of distinction between him and his daily 
companions. 

* . * * * 


Surely it 


After the trial was over, and the doctor safely 
lodged in prison to serve out his length of time, 
Rothsay gradually grew quiet and ceased to talk 
altogether of the startling event which had 
thrown the town into such commotion. They 
were getting accustomed to the fact that Rossie 
was alive and with them again. 

She had appeared in the streets driving with 
Beatrice two or three times, and many of her 
old friends had been admitted to see her, but 
she was still very weak in body and nerve and 
was kept as quiet as possible. 

Beatrice had made a short visit with her hus- 
band, but had returned again to her own home, 
bringing Trix and Bunchie with her, hoping the 
effect on Rossie might be good. : 

And it was, for from the moment the children 
came and turned the orderly house upside down 
with their play and prattle, she began to improve 
and seem much like the Rossie of old, except 
that her face and figure were thinner and there 
were no roses on her cheeks, and there was 
always a tired lookin her eyes and about her 
mouth. : 

Of her brother she. never spoke, nor of Jose- 





phine either; neither had she ever been near 
the Forrest House, which, without their know- 
ledge, had gradually been undergoing a trans- 
formation, preparatory to the time when she 
should be equal to visit it. 

Both Everard and Beatrice, with Aunt Axie 
to assist them, had been busy as bees, removing 
from the house every article of furniture which 
either the doctor or Josephine had bought and 
replacing it with the old, familiar things of 
Rossie’s childhood. 

When the doctor refurnished the house he hac 
ordered all the rubbish, as he called it, to be 
stored away in the attics and unused rooms, 
where it had lain untouched save as dust and 
cobwebs had accumulated on it, and thus it was 
comparatively easy for the rooms to assume their 
natural appearance, except so far as they had 
been changed by new windows and doors, and 
partitions thrown down to make them more 
commodious. 

Could Axie have had her way, she would have 
put everything back as it was, and not have left 
a vestige of the past, but Everard had the good 
sense to see that the changes wereimprovements 
which both he and Rossie would like when accus- 
tomed to them. 

He put himself with Rossie, for he knew he 
should live there with her, although nothing 
definite was settled by word of mouth. 

He had a plan which he meant to carry out, 
and when the house was restored to itself, and 
the same old carpets were on the floor, and the 
same old pictures were on the walls, and the 
chairs in his father’s room standing just as they 
stood that day when Rossie came to him so fear- 
lessly and asked to be his wife, he went to her 
and said she was to ride with him that morning, 
as there was something he wanted to show 
her. 

She assented readily, and was soon beside him 
in Beatrice’s phaeton, driving toward the For- 
rest House grounds, into which he suddenly 
turned without a word to her. , 

“Oh, Everard,” she cried, as her cheek flushed 
scarlet, “where are you going? Not there? 
not there? I cannot bear it yet. It will bring 
the buzzing back, and all the uncertainty to 
my brain. Don’t go, please. It’s like a haunted 
place.” 

But Everard was firm, and quieted her as well 
as he could, and pointed out. Aunt Axie standing 
in the door just as she used to stand waiting for 
her young. mistress, and John farther on in the 
stable-yard, and even the old dogs barking in 
the early sunshine, and coming up joyfully to 
meet them as they came up. 

It did not seem strange nor haunted now, and 
Rossie made no resistance when Everard liftec 
her from the phaeton and carried her into the 
house. 

Her own house, looking just as it used to look, 
and seeming so restful and home-like that she 
felt all her old morbid feelings and fears drop- 
ping from her, and flitted from room to room 
like some joyous bird, until she came to the 
judge’s chamber, where. she paused a moment 
on the threshold, while into her mind there 
flashed a remembrance of that day which 
seemed so long ago when she had entered there 
so fearlessly, and done that for which she 
always blushed when she recalled it. 

Passing his arm around her Everard drew her 
into the room, and closing the door made her 
sit down beside him upon the couch, while he 
said : 

“‘Rossie, you surely have not forgotten a 
scene which took place here more than six years 
ago, when a miserable, sorely-tried young man 
sat here a beggar, with a secret on his mind far 
worse and harder to bear than prospective 
poverty. And while he sat thinking of the 
future, and shrinking from it’ with a dread of 
which you cannot conceive, there came to him a 
little sweet-faced girl, who, in her desire to com- 
fort him and give back what she believed to be 
his, asked to be his wife, without a thought of 
shame, so innocent and pure was she. No, 


Rossie, don’t try to get away from me, for you 
cannot. I shall keep you now, for ever,” he con- 
| tinued, as Rossie tried to free herself from the 
arm which only held her closer, as Everard went 
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on: “ Rossie, in one sense that time seems to 
me ages and ages ago, so much has happened 
since, while in another it seems but yesterday, 
so distinctly do I recall every little incident and 
detail, even to the dress and apron you wore, 
and the expression of your face as it changed 
from perfect unconsciousness to a sense of what 
you had done. You came to me a child, Rossie ; 
but you left me a woman, whom I do believe I 
would even then have taken to my heart but 
for the bar between us. That bar is now re- 
moved, and Rossie, my darling, I have brought 
you here to the old home and into the very room 
to answer the question you asked me then, that 
is, if you are still of the same mind. Are you, 
Rossie? Do you still wish to be my wife ?” 

He had her face between his two hands now, 
and was looking into her eyes which filled with 
tears as she said to him: 

“Oh, Everard, yes—yes. I have wished it so 
much when it was wicked to do so, and now that 
it is not, I wish it still; only, Everard, I am 
afraid I must not, for there is such a horrible 
fear before me all the time which I cannot shake 
off. Day and night it haunts me that I am not 
all right in my mind. I saw so much and suf- 
fered so much that I can’t put things tegether 
quite straight, and my head buzzes so at times, 
and I do not remember, and am even troubled to 
know just who I amand what has happened. Oh, 
do you think, do you suppose I am going to be a 
—an——” She hesitated, and her lips quivered 
pitifully as she finally pronounced the dreadful 
word, *‘(diot ?” 

Everard’s laugh was something pleasant and 
good to hear, it was so long and loud. 

* Idiot, Rossie. No. You are only tired out 
and must have the perfect rest which you can 
find alone with me,” he said, as he covered her 
face with kisses. “And were you ten times an 
idiot, I want you just the same. And you are 
mine, my own precious little Rossie who will be 
my wife very soon. There is no need for delay, I 
want you and you need me, and Beatrice must 
go to her husband to stay, which she will not do 
while she thinks you need her care. So it will be 
within a week or two weeks atthe farthest. You 
need no preparation, just to come here—home— 
though we will go away for a while where the 
season is earlier and where the roses will soon 
come back to those’pale cheeks and vigour to the 
poor, tired brain. 

Rossie did not tell him no, but let him arrange 
it all as he pleased, and when she went: back to 
Elm Park, she whispered to Beatrice: “Tam 
going to be married in two weeks, for Everard 
wants me, silly as I am.” 

So the wedding took place two weeks from that 
day in Beatrice’s drawing-room, without parade 
or show, for both bride and groom had suffered 
too much to care for publicity now; but both 
were perfectly happy, and Kossie’s face was 
sweet and beautiful as are the faces of Murillo’s 
Modonnas as she lifted it for her husband’s first 
kiss, and heard him say, ‘‘ My wife at last, thank 
Heaven.” 

There was a trip on the Continent, where in a 
lovely, secluded spot Rossie gained so rapidly, 
both in both and mind, that the second week in 
May was fixed upon for their return to the 
Forrest House, where Aunt Axie again reigned 
supreme, and where Agnes had found a haven of 
rest at last. Beatrice, who had gone with Trix 
and Bunchie, had offered Agnes a home with her 
as a nursery governess to the children, but Rossie 
had said to her first: 

“Tf youcan, Aggie, I wish you would live with 
me. It will make+me happier to have you at 
the Forrest House.’ 

And so, though Agnes’ heart yearned for the 
children who were so fond of her, she went to 
the Forrest House and was there to meet the 
newly-married couple when they came back one 
lovely afternoon in May to take possession of 
their old house amidst the pealing of bells and 
the rejoicings of the people, who had assembled 
in crowds upon the lawn in front of the house 
where Everard’s most intimate acquaintances 
had arranged a grand pic-nic, to which all who 
were his friends and wished to do him honour 
were publicly invited. . 

It would seem as if everybody was his friend 








or Rossie’s, and wished to honour them, for the 
whole town was out, filling the grounds, which 
were very beautifully decorated and fitted up, 
while over the gateway a lovely arch of flowers 
was erected with the inscription on it: 

«Welcome to the rightful heirs.” 

And so amid the ringing of bells and huzzas 
of the crowd, and strains of sweet music as 
the Rothsay band played a merry strain, 
Everard and Rossie drove up the avenue and 
passed into the house where they had known so 
much joy and sorrow both, and which hereafter 
was to be to them an abode of perfect peaceand 
happiness. 

Hastily throwing aside her dusty travelling 
dress of grey, oeiionaiinn a lovely suit of navy- 
blue silk and ecru, which fitted her perfectly, 
and became her youthful face and figure wonder- 
fully well, Rossie went out with her husband to 
meet her guests, many of whom had not seen her 
before since her return, and who crowded about 
her now, gazing at her as curiously as if she 
had really risen from the dead, as indeed it 
almost seemed as if she had, though, as some 
one remarked, dead people never wore so bright 
a flush upon their cheeks, or carried such bright- 
ness in their eyes. 

And Rossie was very beautiful as she leaned 
on Everard’s arm, her eyes shining like stars, 
her short, glossy hair curling around her fore- 
head and in her neck, and just enough of deli- 
cate invalidism about her to make her very 
interesting, and Everard very careful of her 
lest a particle of dew or wind should’ strike 
her uncovered head, or dampness touch her 
feet. ian 
There was a dance upon the lawn that night 
after the hundreds:of lamps and lanterns were 
lighted, and people: came from afar’ to see’ the 
sight, which equalled: the outdoor fétes’ of the 
“Champs @ Elysees;”” and’ were continued until 
the village clock chimed twelve; when; with 
hearty handshakes and three cheers for Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrest, the crowd’ departed! to their re- 
spective homes; and nee and’ quiet reigned 

use, 


again at the Forrest 


And now, if I wished'to ‘ dé so; T could not | 
make the story longer, as there:is: little: more |’ 


to tell of the characters with whomeamy: 


p readers || 
have grown familiar, and to»someé of whonI’ 


hope they are sorry to say good-bye. 

One woman, who figured somewhat conspieu- 
ously at one time in. these pages, must not be 
forgotten, and that is Rhoda Ann, of Crusading 
memory. 

Though faithful and earnest as ever in the 
temperance cause she has given up exhorting in 
the street, and is more of a keeper at 
home than formerly, for her mother is bed- 
ridden and helpless, and requires a great deal of 
care, while three times a day regularly she has 
to minister to the stomach of a man—our old 
friend Ike Catchem, whom she has taken to 
live with her permanently, and who is not only 
ree sober now, but as demonstrative a 

azarite as Rhoda could wish to see, or rather 


hear. 

But both fell from their high estate, and were 
reproved in open meeting for their levity at the 
lawn party the night Rossie came home. 

* One fiddle was almost too much for him to 
resist,” Ike said, “and when it came to three 
and a whole brass band going it strong on popu- 
lar tunes, he’d be blamed if he could stand it 
any longer, and led her on to the boards, and 
utterly astonished and confounded the lookers- 
on with his astounding feats of dancing. 

Of course the erring couple were disciplined, 
agd acknowledged their error, and were forgiven 
and restored, for the church could not do with- 
out them, and neither of them since have ven- 
tured within sound of a violin, lest Satan should 
have the mastery over them again. 

Dr. Morton is still perfectly happy with 
Beatrice, who is the best of wives and step- 
mothers, idolised by husband and little ones, and 
greatly honoured by the people, notwithstanding 
that she sometimes startles them with her inde- 
pendent way of acting and thinking. 

Julia Hayden is on the Continent with her 
boy, Harry, who, in all save his physique, grows 





more and more like the father, Harry, sleeping 


under the shadow of the costly monument in the 
graveyard. 

Yulah is at the Forrest House in the capacity 
of waiting-maid, and no one looking at her 
usually placid German face would dream of the 
terrible expression it can assume if but the 
slightest allusion is made to the wretched man 
who in his felon’s cell drags out his miserable 
days, with no hope for the future, and nothing 
but horror and remorse in his retrospect of the 
past. 

Once or twice he has written to Rossie, 
asking her forgiveness, and begging her to use 
her influence to shorten his term of imprison- 
ment. 

But Rossie is powerless there, and can only 
weep over her fallen brother, whose punishment 
she knows is just, and who is but reaping what 
he sowed so bountifully. 

In course of time Everard heard from Michel 
Fahan of the excitement caused by Rossic’s 
escape, of the means taken at first to trace her, 
and of the indignation of the people, and the in- 
vectives heaped upon Van Schoisner when 
Michel told, as he was finally compelled to do, 
what he knew of Rossie’s unjust detention asa 
lunatic. 

It is more than six months since Rossie came 
homea bride, and in that time no cloud, how- 
ever'small, has darkened herdomestic horizon or 
brought a shadow to her face. 

The house has been refurnished from garret 
to cellar, and all that Dr. Matthewson ever 
dreamed of it as a place of resort has come to 
pass, for it is seldom without guests, while the 
village people are never tired of taking their 
friends: to see the beautiful grounds, of which 
they areso proud, and to call upon the fair young 
matron, on;whom the duties of wifehood sit s> 
prettily;.and who is as sweet and innocent as in 
the: days*when she wore her white sun-bonnet, 
and romped: with her dogs and cats, and was 
knowmas’ Little Rossie Hastings. 

[THE BND. ] 





THOUGHTS. 
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Tuwonly'real bitter tears are those shed in 
de. 


*& head y constituted can accommodate 
itself to whatever pillows'the vicissitudes of for- 
tune may place under it. 

Every adjuration of love, every oath of fond- 
ness, always contains this mental reservation : 
“ As long as you are what you now are.” 

To speak harshly to a person of sensibility is 
like striking a harpsichord ‘with your fists. 

Fools line the hedges which bound the road of 
life. 
What can the wise man do but smile as he 
passes along it? 





AMONG THE ROSES. 
ee 


Mapcz VERNON made as pretty a picture, in 
her Gainesborough hat and Marie Antoinette 
fichu, as ever Sir Joshua Reynolds himself 
painted. Madge was one of the few girls who 
could venture to dress picturesquely, and she 
knew it ; and with her keen, artistic feeling, she 
hit the mark invariably; for though always 
original and effective, she was never conspicuous, 
or loud. 

To-day she was out in the garden, gathering 
roses to adorn the parlours, intending, however, 
to select a few of the choicest for her hair, for 
she was going toa dinner-party in an hour or 
two at Mrs. Lyttimer’s. 

But it was late in the season, and the finest of 
the roses were gone. She found plenty that 
were good enough for her vases, but none that 
were sufficiently beautiful for her hair. 

“ Dear me,” she said, “what shallIdo? I 
had set my heart on natural flowers for to-night ; 
and there isn’t one here that’s fit to wear.” 

Just at that instant, looking through the 
garden-gate, she saw an old woman, with a 
basket on her arm, passing down the village 
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[GATHERING ROSES. ] 


etreet. ‘Oh! there’s Mrs. Crowe,” she cried» | off round the corner, in her turn, alternately 
““the very person I want.” Mrs. Crowe was a/| coaxing and execrating the wicked dog as she 
vendor of flowers, well known to the neighbour- | fled. 
hool, who always had the choicest hot-house| There Madge stood, guarding the basket, with 
Toses. a bunch of her own roses in her hand, as if she 
Ina moment Madge had darted through the | werea flower-girl, holding out her fragrant wares 
gate, and stood at her side. for sale toany chance passer-by. Nearly opposite 
“ Law me, Miss Madge, if it ain’t you!” ex- | where she was standing, a street debouched into 
<laimed the elderly dame. the broad road, and a gentleman, coming up that 
“‘Oh, Mrs. Crowe,” cried Madge. ‘ Haven't | street, caught sight of the pretty figure, and 
you some flowers for me ?” stared with all his might; for, though he was a 
“Bless your innocent soul, hain’t I jist!” re-| man who had wandered in many climes, and 
sponded Mrs. Crowe. “Roses, buds and full-| thought himself, as sated travellers are apt to 
blown, my dear, that would outdo any of Solo- | do, worlds beyond the reach of a new experience 
mon’s. There’s wi’lets, too, and crociases and| or a surprise, this graceful, elegant creature 
sich, for there’s doin’s at the Temperance Hotel | certainly was a revelation in the way of a flower- 
to-night, and they engaged me to bring ’em. seller, such as neither Florence or Naples had 
“What lovely rose-buds,” cried Madge, “ the | ever shown him. 
very thing Iwanted.” . Before he could recover sufficiently from his 
“And have ’em you shall,” said Mrs. Crowe, | astonishment to decide what could be the mean- 
“* if all the Temperance folks in the town should | ing of the tableau round the corner opposite 
get angry.” that down which Mrs. Crowe had disappeared, 
Here Mrs. Crowe was interrupted by her dog|a trio of drunken fellows approached from the 
artfully twitching the cord from her hand, and | direction of one of the factories. 
‘lisappearing round the corner. The old woman| “H-here’s a go!” cried one. “I s-say, my 
shouted after him in vain, and to add to her dis- | girl, give us a kiss, and we'll buy your whole 
tress, the barks and yelps of sundry dogs rose | basket.” 
high in the air, and it wasapparent that a battle| Before Madge had even time to know that she 
was being waged. was frightened, the gentleman who had been 
** He'll be killed—he’ll be killed !” she moaned. | watching her dashed across the road, treated the 
“ And he knows that my eyesight is a-getting so| speaker to a blow, and with his other arm 
vad, I really need him to get along!” knocked the second man backward, though the 


“I will watch your basket while you go after | wall saved him from a tumble. 


and Madge obeyed mechanically, snatching up 


the basket as she fled. 
But there was to be no battle. 
The man who had been knocked down got up, 


wearing. 
But his companions pulled him hastily away, 
either sufficiently sober to be able to recognise 
that he had received his just deserts, or else too 
wise to attempt a struggle with so powerful 
and skilful an antagonist as the strange gentle- 
mar. 
Madge, looking through the gate, thought this 
new Perseus handsome enough and big enough 
to have served asa model for Hercules, in the 
full maturity of manhood. 
“Be off, you two here,” he said. ‘You are 
sober enough to know what you are about—and 
take that fellow with you.” 
The ruffians evidently considered his advice 
worth following, and slunk round the corner 
- rapidly as their unsteady legs would carry 
them. 
At the same instant up rushed Mrs. Crowe. 
Madge got her wits back. 
“Tt isno matter, Mrs. Crowe,” she said. “ See, 
I have taken several rose-buds—come to the 
house to-morrow.” Then she turned to the 
gentleman, and added: “I owe you a great 
many thanks,” and her lips began to tremble, as 
she realised from what annoyance he had saved 
her. 
The handsome Hercules, or Perseus—which 
shall we call him?—only lifted his hat, and 
bowed, and Madge rushed away up to thd house, 
just stopping on the verandah long enough to 
cast back one glance. 

Hercules was still standing at the gate with 
Mrs. Crowe, and her basket before him, and the 
dog frisking amicably about his legs. 

Miss Evans and her niece Madge were some- 
what late in entering Mrs. Lyttimer’s drawing- 
room. 

The rest of the company were already 
assembled, and were all known to Madge except 
one, a stranger, and that stranger her Hercules. 

“Miss Evans, you have heard me talk of my 
nephew, Hugh Greatorex,” said Mrs. Lyttimer, 
“and here heis.” Then, turning to Madge, she 
said: “ Hugh—Mr. Greatorex—Miss Vernon.” 

Madge saw that he wore in the button-hole of 
his coat a tiny rose-bud, an own sister to that 
which decorated her hair. Dinner was now an- 
nounced. 

The roses, and the little secret shared be- 
ween them, seemed to make them old acquaint- 
ances at once. 

But Aunt Jane watched their animated con- 
versation with angry eyes. 

She had never seen Hugh Greatorex before, 
but she had heard of him; and heard of him as 
one of the worst men that ever lived. 

Mrs. Lyttimer knew it; had groaned often 
when she talked of him ; and now, here he was, 
a guest under her roof, sitting by Madge at 
table, and talking as easily as if he had nota 
mountain-load of unrepented sins on his soul; 
laughing, too—actually laughing. Aunt Jane 
shuddered. 

She would have it out with Laura Lyttimer, 
she said to herself, before she left the house— 
that she was determined on. But she broke her 
vow. 

For after dinner, Hugh Greatorex came up 
and began talking to her, and he was so pleasant 
that she forgot all about her resolve—forgot 
who he was, and his wickedness, until she had 
asked him to come over to The Nest, and had 
been so cordial and friendly, that to retreat from 
the position would be difficult. 

He came the very next day. Back of Miss 
Jane’s old house there were pleasant shrubberies, 
the flower-garden being in front; and back of 
the shrubberies was a steep hill; and as Miss 
Jane and her niece were walking in the shrub- 
beries, down the hill plunged Hercules. 

“I did not dream that I was entering your 
domain pell-mell,” said he, after making his 
salutation. “I meant to call—you said I 
ntight, Miss Evans—but I went out for @ 
stroll, lost my way, tumbled down the hill, 








«‘ Just step inside the gate,” he said to Madge, 


him,” Madge said, kindly ; and Mrs. Crowe set 








here I am.” 
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He laughed so pleasantly that Miss Jane 
laughed too. More than that, the usually in- 
flexible old woman forgot the vows she had 
formed during the night, and talked a long while 
with the young man, before she recollected hi 
wickedness, and the necessity for guarding Madge 
against his machinations. 

She was so miserable for a fortnight that she 
would not even see her friend, Miss Evans; 
and when that fortnight ended, Hugh Grea- 
torex had become an almost daily visitor at The 
Nest. 

Aunt Jane liked him immensely, and had 
never told Madge a word of his history, for 
she had now decided that it would not be neces- 
sary. 

She had received a letter from Morton Walsh, 
a distant relative. Morton was coming back 
from abroad, and had determined to propose to 
Madge, and had written to Aunt Jane, asking 
her to keep his secret. 

Now a union between the pair was what Miss 
Evans had alwaysintended. She had only been 
vexed at Morton’s negligence. 

That Madge could refuse never entered her 
head any more than I presume it did Mr. Walsh’s, 
who was accustomed to have Miss Jane and his 
pretty cousin do whatever he wished, and had 
always meant to m Madge, whenever it 
should be his lordly will and pleasure. 

As soon as Mrs. Lyttimer was better she de- 
cided to leave home for a few weeks in order to 
consult a Pr gee in London. 

Aunt Jane went twice to see her, but on 
both occasions other visitors were present, and 
no conversation of a private nature could take 
place. 

Hugh Greatorex accompanied his aunt, so Miss 
_— concluded that the matter had arranged 
itself. 

He was gone, and Morton would soon arrive. 
She was certain Madge had appeared quite ex- 
cited over the idea of Morton’s visit. No doubt 
she had loved him all her life; and Aunt Jane 
heaved a sigh of content to think that her im- 
prudence in so freely admitting Greatorex had 
done no harm. 

Madge had not even seemed to think twice 
about his going away. But he was charm- 
ing, in spite of his wickedness, thought Aunt 

ane. 

But Aunt Jane’s comfortable state of mind 
was suddenly disturbed, for only three days 
after Hugh Greatorex’s departure, he appeared 
at The Nest again; and any surprise at his 
coming was confined to the spinster, for Madge 
did not show the slightest. 

“T did not dream of seeing you,” said Aunt 
Jane. 

“Oh, I only went to take care of my aunt,” he 
replied, “and returned at once, for she wanted 
me to be in the house whilst she was gone. She 
is remodelling a portion of the old wing, you 
know, and was afraid the workmen would make 
wistakes, if I did not superintend them.” 

“Much you must know about it!” quoth the 
spinster, giving vent to her vexation in this 
way. 

“T ought,” he said, smiling, “I once studied 
under an architect, expecting to adopt his pro- 
fession.”’ 

_ “And why didn’t you?” Aunt Jane asked, a 
little irritably, thinking that if he had done so 
he would be out of the way now. 

“ Because an old uncle, good naturedly, left 
meso much money that I was able to follow my 
own devices,” he said. 

_ “People’s devices are very often only Satan’s 
in disguise,” cried Aunt Jane, and felt herself 
growing so cross, that she decided it would be 
better bred to leave the room, at least till she 
had recovered her equanimity. 

Hugh went off into the garden, and joined 
Miss Jane, and talked her leagues away from the 
recollection of her prejudices, in less than fifteen 
minutes. And in taking leave, he had said, “ It 
is so stupid taking one’s dinner alone in that 
great room.” On which she had answered, im- 
pulsively, “Then, come and eat it here—we are 
not stupid—seven, sharp,” and the young fellow 
Was so grateful, and said so many amusing things 


oN 


that it was not until he had gone, and she was 





on her way into the drawing-room, to be civil to 
Madge’s guests, that she had leisure to repent, 
and promise her conscience never so to err 


again. 
his But it would do no harm, she said to herself, 


Morton would soon arrive. 

And so Miss Jane consoled herself, only, she 
must caution Madge, she added. 

But fate sent the spinster to bed that very 
night, for a week, with a vile, neuralgic attack ; 
and she could think of nothing, save her aches 
and pains. Madge was the most delightful, 
patient nurse in the world: 

Sometimes Madge mentioned having met 
Hugh Greatorex; but latterly she seldom did 
that. 

Morton had written that he meant to propose 
to Madge, and that there could be no doubt of 
her answer; she had always done what Morton 
bade her. 

Aunt Jane had brought her up for Morton’s 
future wife, and, naturally, she would only 
find her greatest happiness in accepting the 
decrees. 

Altogether, by the time Aunt Jane began to 
consider herself re-established in health, these 
young people had known each other exactly a 
month, and my wise philosophers, say what you 
like, there are seasons in this existence, as we 
less sternly practical people well know, when a 
month counts for a great deal. 

Four whole weeks and nearly half a one over 
—thirty-one complete days! Ah, yes, it is pos- 
sible to live as much in that length of time— 
real life—as could be spread over the space of 
years, and yet leave the years comfortably filled 
—philosophy and common sense to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Hugh Greatorex was very kind and attentive 
to Miss Jane, when she was able again to go 
downstairs. 

He ransacked all the florists’ hothouses within 
leagues for flowers. He quite made the for- 
tune of Mrs. Crowe; he sent to London for 
delicious fruits; he came daily to drive her out, 
refusing to believe that she could be safe under 
the guardianship of any other Jehu. 

He showed himself in every way so delightful 
that more than once Aunt Jane. was horrified to 
find her vagrant fancy wishing that Morton 
could acquire something of his manner, then re- 
joiced to think that ge was so much wiser 
than her elderly self, and perfectly content with 
Morton, and his doings and sayings. 

« Any letters for me ?” called Aunt Jane, and 
the postman handed her two. 

Hugh insisted on her reading her epistles. 
The last she opened was from Morton. He 
might be expected, he wrote, in the course of a 
week, and he talked, too, so freely of his inten- 
tions in regard to Madge—evidently consider- 
ing the affair as completely settled as the old 
maid herself—that the spinster had her head and 
heart so full of the matter, that she began talk- 
ing to Hugh, and, without knowing what she 
was doing, had revealed the secret, only with a 
variation from the exact truth which was per- 
fectly unintentional, for Aunt Jane would rather 
have gone to the stake than prevaricate ; but 
her way of relating the matter gave the impres- 
sion to her listener that Madge and the model 
Morton were positively engaged. 

A very quiet listener Hugh proved, and this 
encouraged Aunt Jane to enlarge upon her 
theme. 

If she had looked at him she might have been 
startled to see how pale he had grown; how 
hard and firm his mouth was set, under the 
curves of his moustache, and how strangely and 
cold his eyes stared straight before him ; but she 
did not look. 

* But, bless me !”’ cried the old maid, at last, 
“Tam talking riddles, and you must be wishing 
me in Jericho.” 

She laughed, as if it were the best joke in the 
world, and Hugh laughed, too. 

If the exigencies of this hard old world ever 
forced you to laugh, when the sound of your 
own merriment cut your heart like a two-edged 
sword, you may understand how Hugh Greato- 
rex felt. 

They talked of other things. 





Aunt Jane had a charming drive, for Hugh 
was uncommonly amusing, and she was sorry 
when it ended. 

Hugh refused to go into the house; excused 
himself when she invited him to come back and 
share their dinner, but Aunt Jane was occupied 
with Morton’s coming, and thought little of the 
young man’s refusal, and nothing of his manner ; 
and, indeed, was unconscious that she had given 
him more than the vaguest hint of how matters 
stood in her family. 

Hugh Greatorex did come to the house the 
next day, however. But Miss Jane was out. 
So Hugh Greatorex found Madge alone. 

Now, though this pair had quickly drifted 
into a pleasant intimacy, I must do them the 
justice to say that there had not been the 
slightest approach to flirtation or love passages 
of any sort. 

But this morning there wasa change in hin— 
he was odd, constrained; began a topic, and 
left it abruptly ; twice answered her almost fret- 
ese then apologised; and finally out came the 
truth. 


“I believe I am cross,” he said. 

“Tam quite certain of it,” returned Madge, 
laughing. ‘Not exactly that either, but out of 
spirits.” 

“And no wonder,” saidhe; “I am going 
away.” 

“Going away!’ she repeated, not well know- 
ing what she said. 

“TI am going,” herepeated. ‘I—I don’t ex- 
pect you to miss me; you will not have time.” 

‘One has always time to miss one’s friends,” 
Madge said, his confusion somehow giving her 
a little confidence, though his words hurt her 
so that she could not resist adding, “ You ought 
not to say such things; it is very unkind.” 

“TI did not mean to be—I—I beg your par- 
don!” he fairly groaned. “I—I’m making an 
idiot of myself—but you see it was so sudden. I 
have just an living in a dream, and now I am 
awake, and—and this is all I have left.” 

And out of his pocket he pulled an envelope ; 
opened it, and showed her aglimpse of a withered 
rose. 

“Oh!” gasped Madge again, and in a second 
wished that her guardian angel had had the pre- 
sence of mind to choke her, before she could 
utter the ejaculation. 

But she was a sensible young woman, and 
hated mysteries, and she got her courage back, 
and said, bravely : 

“JT don’t understand you in the least, and— 
and I wish you would explain.” 

There was such pain and anguish in his face 
and eyes, that she could only remember he 
suffered—though why, she could not tell. 

“Explain?” repeated he. “There’s no need 
to explain. You are engaged to your cousin 
Morton; so there’s nothing for it but to go 
away,andIam going. Of course, I could not 
expect you to tell me; there’s nobody to blame 
but myself.” 

“Who told you I was engaged to my cousin 
Morton?” broke in Madge, so outraged by the 
idea that she forgot everything else. 

“Well, perhaps nobody in so many words, 
but—but I quite understood. I am very imper- 
tinent—I beg your pardon. When I knew from 
what your Aunt Jane said 4 

“ Hey-day, who is taking my name in vain ?” 
cried the spinster, appearing in the open door- 
way, just in time to e.tch his last words. ‘ Are 
you abusing me behind my back, Hugh Greato- 
rex? I shall write to Laura Lyttimer at once, 
and——” 

Aunt Jane had returned from her walk, in 
excellent spirits. 

But, as she approached near enough to see the 
faces and attitudes of the young people, she 
stopped, and her sentence died in a gurgle. 

There Hugh stood, grasping the envelope that 
contained the treasured flower. 

There stood Madge, regarding Aunt Jane 
like a young Nemesis, with something so appal- 
ling in her wrathful glance, that if the spinster 
had had leisure to think of mythology, she would 
have compared her to Medusa, at least. 

“Aunt Jane,” cried Madge, in her clear 
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youthful voice, “come in and shut the door, if 


you please.” 

Aunt Jane had been an obstinate creature 
from habyhood, and had never obeyed anybody 
until she received good reasons therefor, but she 
was so startled by Madge’s tone that she ad- 
vanced and closed the door at once. 

Her very unexpected submission restored 
Madge’s composure. 

She said, quite calmly: 

“Aunt Jane, you could not have told Mz’ 
Greatorex that Iam engaged to my cousin Mor- 
ton? Please explain. He misunderstood some- 
thing you said—I do not like it, and Morton 
would not.” 

Poor Aunt Jane’s presence of mind, for once, 
deserted her 

“ Morton expects—why you know—ever since 
you were a child,” she stammered. 

Then she caught Hugh’s eyes, and grew 
angry. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” she 
cried. “What do you come here for, trying to 
niake mischief between Madge and me? Inever 

cught to have let you into the house. Oh! 


Madge, don’t mind him—his aunt says he’s as | 


bad as he can be; oh, it isn’t—oh, you don’t 

” and Aunt Jane burst out crying, reading 
such revelations in the faces of the young people 
that she lost her head completely. 

“Tam at a loss to understand what you mean | 
by making mischief, Miss Evans,” said Hugh, 
white and wrathful, “and - 

“Will you please both be silent,” exclaimed 
Madge. 

**No,” said Hugh, obstinately. 
going—I will leave you, ladies.” 

“T wish you would,” moaned Aunt Jane. 

«Some explanation of my conduct is due my- 
self,” pursued Hugh, with his eyes fixed on 
Madge; “I had not meant to saya word. I— 
the truth is—do not be angry—I have learned 
to love you very dearly, during these weeks. 
When Miss Evans gave me, yesterday, to under- 
stand that you were engaged to your cousin it 
opened my_ eyes. I think I had just been 
dreaming—I think I will go—I cannot exp: ain 
—I beg your pardon, Miss Madge, Iam going.’ 

‘Lhose last words roused the girl, she turned 
toward her aunt. 

«Be good enough, at least, to tell Mr. Greato- 
rex that he misunderstood you,” said she, in an 
icy voice. 

«‘No such thing,” groaned the spinster. “I 
always expected it, so did Morton. Why he 
wrote—he will be here in a week. He is coming 








“«T—I am 


on purpose to ask you to marry him,” and Aunt 
Jane sobbed bitterly. 
“ Which I shall not do,” cried Madge. “ Mr. 


Greatorex, if you will excuse us, I will say, good 
morning—my aunt is not well.” 
«One moment,” said Huch; 
recovered his composure. ‘I meant to go with- 
out speaking. I have known you too shorta 
time to venture to spexk—hut I must now—I 

love you, Madge, I love you.” 

« Ain’t you ashamed of yourzelf ?” cried Aunt 
Jane. ‘ When your own relative says the most 
dreadful things of you. When—when—oh, 
Madge, if you don’t send him about his business 
reive you.” 

“Miss Evans, here is a person wishes to see 
you—very perticular,” called Susan. Miss Jane 
stopped. “fhe doesnot know you, she says, but 
she wants to see you—very particular.” 

Miss Jane concluded that the meek 
had come for advice or help. 

Aunt Jane was liberal with her money— 
notably so—and not averse to offering counsel, 
and very frequently received applications, at 
least, for the first article, from people she had 
never seen before, so the woman’s visit caused 
neither her or Susan any surprise. 

She led the way into the library. 

“Pray sit down,” said Aunt Jane, addressing 
the bonnet. 

She knew how crazy her feeling was, but she 
could not overcome it; and in the troubled state 
of her nerves, the wearer of that head eecar 
scemed of slight consequence in comparison with 
the thing itself. 

‘The little woman complied with the request; 


he had suddenly 








stranger 
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but she sat on the very edge of her chair, and 
made Aunt Jane more nervous then ever, for 
she fully expected to see her tumble off. 

“You wanted to see me,” at last said the 
spinster, “ I wish you would tell me what I can 
do for you. I am a little in a hurry,” and it 
seemed to heras if she must rush off, and end 
the interview, she had so insanely left that 
youthful couple to enjoy. 

«“I—I'’m sorry to be a trouble,” sobbed the 
woman. 

«Oh, it’s not the trouble” ga 

«T—I hadn’t maybe aright to come; but I 
couldn’t help it—oh, I couldn’t !” 

“No, Iam sure you could not! There, there, 
tell me all about it. Don’t ery like that!’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Jane, driven nearly out of her 
senses hy contending emotions. ‘Now, do tell 
me, that’s a good soul—whatever it is, I daresay 
we can set it right—if—if it’s any bother about 
money a 

“Oh, it’s not money!” broke in the woman. 
“Tt’s our Emily—the doctor says she’ll die, if 
her mind ain’t set at rest. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
it’s my sister,” she went on, sobbing. “And a 
prettier creetur never lived; and she with more 
book-learnin’ than you could name in a week ; and 








a-dyin’. I tell you the dector says she'll Cie ?” 
“T am very, very sorry. Anything I can 
do——” 


“Oh, deary me, deary me, I know I’m telling 
| it all wrong end up,” sobbed the woman, again. 
“T couldn’t bear it no longer. It was a made- 
up name andall. But they was lawfully mar- 
ried—we've the ’stificates—and I found it all 
out—how he’d been deceiving of us—now that 
he was at his aunt’s, and all; and I just slipped 
into the train, and ff I came, and when I got 
there she was gone.” 

“Oh, who was gone ?” cried Aunt Jane, nearly 
maddened. 

«As I’m telling you—Mrs. Lyttimer—but the 
gal, she know’d allabout him, and just how he’s 
being a-going on with your niece, that the 
neighbourhood says he’s to marry, and it was 


likely I'd find him here now, and so on I came 
—and oh, ma’am, he’s lawfully married to our 
Emily.” 


“You will drive me out of my senses if you do 

ot stop,” groaned Jane. “ Now, tell me-whom 
pod are ta liring of.” 

“Just him, I tell you, and tell you, and 

“Do you mean Mr. Greatorex?” asked Aunt 
Jane. 

“Of course. <Ain’tI saying it, end a-saying 
it??? sobbed the woman, slipping out of. her 
chair, and sitting, huddled, a helpless heap of 
misery, on the floor, while the black bonnet 
danced an insane ais over her head. 

Aunt Jane ro: A strange, icy wrath stilled 
the confusion ~ het brein 

t was all plain to her ; she needed no further 
explanations. 

“ Get up,” she said, sternly; “get up, and 
come with me.” 

There was such command in her voice that the 
woman obeyed at once. 

Even her tears were checked, and she stood 
staring at the spinster in a kind of imbecile 
trance of fright. 

“She'll die! The doctor says our Emily ’ll 
die,’ she whispered, in a faint, husky tone. 

“Come with me,” pens Aunt Jane, so 
completely, body and soul, under the control of 
that strange, frozen rage, that it was as if she 
obeyed the command of a spirit rather than 
any impulse of her own mind. “Come with 
me.” 

She seized the woman’s arm, and hurried 
her, too much frightened for words, along the 
hall. 

Aunt Jane threw open the door of the break- 
fast room, fairly dragged the woman in, shut 
the door, and startled the pair standing at the 
window by exclaiming: 

“Mr. Hugh Greatorex, here is your wife’s 
sister. She wants you to go home. Your wife 
is dying.” 

Miss Jane ended her sentence, and a sudden 
faintness came over her. 








She dropped the woman’s arm, sank into the 
nearest chair, and closed her eyes. 

There was an instant’s complete silence, then 
Miss Jane heard the woman croak : 

“ That ain’t Emily’s husband. I never set 
eyes on the man before. Oh, sir, if so be your 
name is. Greatorex, thorgh you hadn’t got no 
family look to him, and if so be you know where 
he is, speak it out, or you'll have a murder on 
your soul—yes, you will—I tell you, the doctor 
says our Emily ’l! die—she’ll die.” 

Miss Jane could not open her eyes, or speak ; 
the little woman’s voice had risen to a shrill cry 
and cut the spinster’s ears like a knife. 

She was conscious that Madge and Hugh had 
gone up to the woman, and were trying to com- 
fort the poor creature; but Miss Jane herself 
could only sit helpless and dumb. Then she 
heard Hugh’s voice. 

“TI think you mistook me for my cousin, 
Harvey,” he said. 

“That’s your name—I mean his—but I’m so 
worn out I don’t know nothing,” moaned the 
woman in black. 

It was a long while before the woman could 
be quieted; but when she was restored, the 
explanation proved easy enough, 

Miss Jane had confused Mrs. Lyttimer’s ac- 
count concerning the two cousins, and had put 
all Harvey’s sins om Huch’s shoulders. 

Perhaps you will like to know that poor 
Emily did not die. Hugh went in search of 
his cousin, and took him to his wife; and they 
say Harvey repented, and made a tolerable 
husband, as such uncomfortable possessions go. 
I hope so, I am sure. 

A very unpleasant task devolved upon Aunt 
Jane; that of writing to Morton Walsh, and 
telling him that he might spare himself the 
trouble of a journey, at least, on Madge’s 
account. 

Morton was very indignant at first, then very 
sorry for Madge, and later he sent her a wedding 
present, accompanied by a letter of pitying coun- 
sel, at which Aunt Jane laughed louder than 
anybody. 

Madge and Hugh were married in the autumn. 
Mrs. Crowe learned of the event in advance, and 
appeared at the house in due season, basket, 
blowsy, and all, to state her views. 

“My dear,” she said, “‘excuse the freedom. 
It’s all along o’ them—o’ them roses. And 
when you’re married you shall have more, the 
finest I can get, at this season. Garden roses is 
not, nor crociases neither, but you'll have chrys- 
anthemumers and geraniannas in beauchiful 
abundiance, and so I tells you clearly; and, 
oh! such real beauties of roses as [ll bring !” 

She kept her word, and the old mansion was 
a pretty sight one glorious morning; and Aunt 
Jane, the happiest, elderly spinster, you ever set 
eyes on. . L. B. 





FACETIA, 


THE LATEST. 


We read that “silk fichus with the new moon- 
light fringe are being very much worn in Faris.” 
What constitutes “moonlight fringe” is not 
explained, but it is, doubtless, similar tothe 
cloud with the silver lining of which we have 
heard so much. Anyhow, it appears to have 
taken the shine out of all other styles this 
season. —Fun. 

STRIKING FACT. 


Apropos of Cleopatra’s Needle,a contem- 
porary, commenting on the great buildings of 
antiquity, says, “ Traly the masons of those 
days were Titans.” So, if report speaks trul y 
are the masons of the present time, most of 
whom are out on strike just now; only they 
spell “tight ’uns”’ another way. —Judy. 


Tre OriaInaL Moonticnt Trrp.—When the 
cow jumped over the moon. 
A Brock-arpep Forrress.—One defended by 
a “ block-head.” 
SEPARATION OF THE SEXES. 
Lrrrtz or nothing has lately been heard or 
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seen in London of Irish Orangemen. Yet 
Irish Orangewomen are as abundant as ever. 

—Punch. 
GIGANTIC JOURNALS. 


Or two great Metropolitan morning news- 
papers, one advertises itself as commanding the 
“Largest Circulation in the World,” and the 
other, in like manner, claims a “ World-Wide 
Circulation.” Both of them are published 
within the City of London. Might not these 
giants be called the Gog and Magog of journal- 
ism? —Punch. 

CHINESE SIMILES. 


Some of the ordinary expressions of the 
Chinese are pointedly sarcastic enough. 

A blustering, harmless fellow they call a 
“ paper tiger.” 

When a man values himself over-much they 
compare him to “a rat falling into a scale and 
weighing itself.” 

Overdoing a thing they call “a hunchback 
making a bow.” 

A spendthrift they compare to a “rocket,” 
which goes off at once. 

Those who expend their charity on remote 
objects, but neglect their family, are said to 
“hang a lantern on a pole, which is seen afar, 
but gives no light below.” 


HIS FIRST LOVE. 


A prospective bridegroom, in reply to a tear- 
ful query of his intended, replied : 

“Did I ever love any other girl? Why, dar- 
ling, of course not; how could you ask me sucha 
question? You are my first, my only love. 
This heart knew no wakening until the sunshine 
of your love streamed in and woke it up to 
ecstacy ?” 

And then he kissed her tenderly and went 
home, and said to himself: 

“T must hurry them things outer the way 
right off, or there’ll be a row.” 

And collected together a great pile of letters 
written in all kinds of feminine hands, with lots 
of faded flowers and photographs and locks of 
hair and bits of faded ribbon and other things, 
and, when the whole collection had been thrust 
into the kitchen grate, he drew a deep sigh, 
and said to himself: ; 

«There goes all that’s left of fourteen undy- 
ing loves—let ’em flicker !” 


A REGULAR TURK. 


ApsutTant: “ Well, sergeant, how’s your pri- 
soner getting on ?”’ 

SERGEANT OF THE GuarRD: “ Bedad, sor, he’s 
the vi'lentest blaggyard I iver had to do wid! 
We’re all in tirror iv our loives! Shure we’re 
obliged to feed him wid fixed bay’nits !” 

—Punch. 


THE NEW ARMY REGULATION. 


(«A Life Guardsman has lately received his 
discharge, he having got so stout that no 
horse in the regiment could carry him.”— 
“Weekly Paper.’’] 

Coox: “I say, you ain’t going to eat the other 
pie, are-you ?” 

ApurrEer: “Ain’t I, though! Remerzber, 
every mouthful I takes brings me nearer my 
discharge, and the hour when, dearest, I can 
call yer mine.” —Funny Folks. 


WINTER FASHIONS. 


Dresses will be worn long, especially among 
the poorer classes. 

The pockets on ladies’ mantles will be worn at 
the back of the shoulders. This will avoid the 
necessity of having to reach down to their 
toes for their pocket handkerchiefs as at pre- 
sent. 

‘here will be great variety in the trimming of 
bonnets; currants, and cherries, and pineapples, 
and mangold wurzels will not remain in after 
this month. Stuffed lions and tigers and elephants 
will be most fashionable, and large orders have 
been given to the West-end naturalists. 

Earrings will be superseded by skewers, 
swords, and barbers’ poles. ‘These will be mostly 
of silver. ‘ 

Dog’s skin will be much worn for mantle. It 











is hoped that this fashion will check the progress 
of hydrophobia. 

A great improvement in ladies’ ulsters is also 
announced. The pattern is registered and is 
called “the Simplissimus.” It consists of an 
ordinary blanket with a hole for the head and 
two for the arms. —Fun. 

“WHO IS SHE ?” 


An elderly lady, much interested in the pro- 
gress of events in the East, having hitherto been 
unable to assign any cause for the Russo-Turkish 
War, was heard to exclaim, triumphantly, on 
seeing atelegram headed “ From Sophia,” “Ah! 
I knew there must be a woman at the bottom of 
it!” —Punch. 

A Morro for the Russians on their Winter 


Encampment— Now is the winter of our dis- 
content.” —Judy. 





STATISTICS. 





Iranian Ironcnaps.—A bold advance in the 
construction of ironclad ships has been decided 
upon by the Italian Governmentin respect to the 
two vessels which are to excel the “ Duilio” 
and the “Dandolo.” The new ships are now 
begun, but it will probably be six years before 
they are complete. They are to be unrigged 
turret-ships, propelled by twin screws. ‘They 
are to be much larger than the largest ships in 
the British Navy, and much faster, in addition 
to which they will be much more costly. The 
most powerful engines in her Majesty’s Fleet are 
those of the ~“ Inflexible” and the “ Dread- 
nought,” working up to between 8,000 and 
9,000 indicated horse-power. But this enor- 
mous amount is to be, at least, doubled by the 
engines of the Italian ships. 





THE HILL OF LIFE. 
A SONNET. 





Up the hard hill of life I long had 
striv’n, 

Clutching at ewry straw that grew 
thereon ; 

Now hoping on, and now with anguish 
riv’n, 

The summit still in mists to look upon. 

’Twixt doubt and fear if I might reach 
the goal, 

And boldly from the hill-top yet look 


down, 

Faith brighten’d up, and hope within 
me stole, 

Clearing the mists away, all doubts had 
flown. 

A bright blue sky now broke above my 
head, 

And all was dress’d, beneath, in summer 
sheen ; 

The doubting heart had thus been 
heav’nward led, 

And trials seem’d as tho’ they ne’er had 


been. 

“Excelsior !? my watchword had 
become, 

And in the upward distance saw my 
home. - IN.C. 








GEMS. 





Tue love of popularity seems little else than 
the love of being beloved ; and is only blameable 
when a person aims at the affections of a people 
by means in appearance honest, but in their end 
pernicious and destructive. 

We often live under a cloud ; and it is well for 
us that we should doso. Uninterrupted sun- 
shine would parch our hearts. We want shade 
and rain to refresh them. 

Somer persons are capable of making great 
sacrifices, but few are capable of concealing how 
much the effort has cost them, and it is this con- 
cealment that constitute their value. 

A goop man, who has seen much of the world, 
and is not tired of it, says: “The grand essen- 








tials to happiness in this life are, something to 
do, something to love, and something to hope 
for.” 

OF our gold and our silver most of us are care- 
ful, but of time, which once lost, can never he 
recalled or regained, we lavish a large portion 
even while we are uttering complaints of the 
quantity allotted to us. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Arrpte Cream. — Boil a dozen apples of 
pleasant flavour in water until soft, take oif 
the peel and press the pulp through a sieve 
upon half a pound of powdered sugar ; whip the 
whites of two eggs, add them te the apples, 
beat them all together till it becomes very stiff 
and looks quite white. Serve it heaped upon a 
dish. 

Pracnu Cosspier.—Make a rich biscuit crust ; 
putit rolled thick around the dish; put ina layer 
of peaches, then butter and sugar, and a very 
little flour ; then peaches, and so on till the dish 
is full; cover witha thick crust; cut a slit in the 
centre, and pour in boiling water till full. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 

How to Grow Musnrooms.—The season has 
not been favourable to the growth of edible 
fungi. Fields that were covered with delicious 
mushrooms last season are this bare of one 
single specimen ; therefore, I expect most ama- 
teurs gardeners will wish to try their hand at 
growing some for winter use. Get two cart- 
loads of good fresh stable-manure, and turn it 
over once or twice in the open air to get rid of 
the rank steam ; then, when this has evaporated, 
put the manure in a shed or outhouse of some 
kind, and mix four barrowfuls of ordinary fresh 
soil with it. Make a bed on the floor, and let it 
be twelve inches deep ; press it firmly down, and 
put the spawn down when the temperature is 
between seventy-five and eighty degrees. Then 
cover the bed with strong loam an inch deep. It 
is far better for the purpose than finely-sifted 
soil—which, by the way, some persons imagine 
to be essential for this purpose—and beat ali 
level with the spade. We always had a couple 
of mushroom-beds made after the above 
fashion in an old un-used coach-house, and 
generally managed to supply our own and our 
friends’ table with this dainty dish at Christ- 
mas time, picking a continuous crop all through 
the winter.—W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A party of antiquarians have made an explor- 
ation of the ruins on St. Serf’s Island, Loch 
Leven. 

American Laker Trprs.—The tides on the 
great lakes of this continent do nct take place 
at regular intervals. They occur at all hours of 
the day. They cannot be foreseen, and the 
sudden receding of the water will sometimes 
leave the boat on rocks where a few moments 
before there had been an abundance of water. 
On the afternoon of July 10 the water in the 
Genesse river on a level with Lake Ontario sud- 
denly fell almost a foot, and the water in the 
lake over a large area on this side experienced a 
similar fall. 

Ar Peapack, a little town in New Jersey, 
three thousand persons of the name of Smith 
gathered together on the 5th ultimo for a 
family festival. They all claim to be descended 
from John Smith, who arrived in New Jersey 
in 1740, bringing with him a wife and seventeen 
children. The festival is held annually, and it 
is to be hoped that Isaiah Smith, who invited 
the guests on this occasion, had an abundant 
account at his bankers—for three thousand 
Smiths cannot be entertained unawares. 

Tue bakers and pastrycooks of Paris have 
been forbidden to burn in their ovens wood 
which has been painted or impregnated wit!: 
any metallic salt, as it is believed that tho 
articles of food may be rendered deletericus 
through the agency of the same. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Picco.o.—The minimum height for privates in the 
Light Cavalry is 5ft. 8in., chest measurement 31in., pay 
1s. 2d.aday. The same roguiations apply to bandsmen, 
but a competent musician with good recommendations, 
«whose physical proportions fall short of the standard, 
may be admitted b special permission. For fuller par- 
ticulars apply to the adjutant’s office, St. George’s Bar- 
racks, Trafalgar Square, W. 

Ecuo.—There is nothing to be ashamed of in a florid 
complexion. Perhaps envy occasionally prompts the 
suggestion that your face is painted. A he atmo- 
sphere would naturally heighten your colour, and maybe 
indigestion contributes a little to the occasional flushing. 
“There is no whiting process that we can recommend. 

A Constant ReaDER.—Wearing a Scotch cap is very 
likely to accelerate the falling off of your hair. Too 
much grease is injurious, but gentle friction with a brush 
and a hair-wash similar to that recommended to “E 
W.E” would be beneficial. 

A. 8.—Arsenic is said to exercise 2 stimulating effect 
upon the human frame when administered in carefully 

justed quantities, but it is a poison, and you cannot be 
too careful to avoid it. Consulta medicalman. A course 
of alterative and tonic medicine is perhaps all you require. 
A wineglassful of wormwood tea taken two or three times 
a day wight do you good. 

L. M.—From Euston Square, via Crewe, to Liverpool, 
the distance is two hundred and ove and threequarter 
miles, from Paddington two hundred and twenty-nine. 
The third-class fare in each case is sixteen and nine- 
pence. 

Prart.—Photographs of the Vokes family can be had 
representing its five members either in a group or singly 
at a shilling or eighteenpence each carte, from almost any 
<lealer in such things. The portrait of Adelina Patti is 
perhaps even more commonly met with than the others. 
The pestage would be only a penny for the six. Send to 
the Stereoscopic Company, Cheapside. 

Ha! Ha!—We do not remember publishing “‘ a piece” 
with that title. 

L. E. 8.—Colour of hair dark brown. Writing not 
good, and spelling still worse. There may be a second 
volume to the work you name—of that you should be 
able to judge yourself, but there is no sequel to it that we 
are aware of. 

G. A. M.—Benzoline would probably take out the marks, 
if not try spirits of turpentine and essence of lemon in 
the proportion of three to one respectively. The story 
you inquire about was published in 1859, Nos. 755 to 775 
inclusive of the journal mentioned, 

Mrs. M. A. B.—Your letter should not have been ad- 
dressed to us, but to the place where your first application 
was made. We have, however, made inquiries for you 
with the unsatisfactory result that there must have been 
some postal miscarriage. 

Joun B.—Glycerine is cheap enough—you need not 
attempt to make it for yourself. Mix rose water with it 
if iz use it for your hair. 

Five Years’ SugscrinEr.—The liquid has to be sub- 
— to evaporation and the solid first to liquefaction. 
San but schoolboyish. 

X. Y. Z.—To clean coloured silk wash in warm soap- 
suds, rinse in clear warm water, dry quickly, and iron on 
the wrong side while yet rather damp. If there are 
grease spots on the silk press with a tolerably warm iron 
under brown paper. 

Anicus.—French polish for furnitnre can be made by 

putting half an ounce of shellac, the same quantity of 
gum lac, and a quarter of an ounce of gum sandaric into 
2 pint of spirits of wine. Mix them altogether in a stone 
bottle near the fire, shaking it very often. As soon asthe 
gums are dissolved it is ready for use. 
_ M. G. K.—For a cement for fastening knives and forks 
into their handles take one pound rosin and half a pound 
of powdered sulphur; melt together and mix in about 
twelve ounces of fine sand or powdered brick. Fill the 
cavity of the handle with this mixture, melted. Make 
the shank of the knife or fork quite warm and insert in 
place, and let it remain until cold, when it will be found 
to be firmly fixed. The handles of knives and forks should 
not be put into hot water. 

T. L.—The sting of bees may be cured by taking a 
tomato-leaf, bruising and rubbing it over the place where 
you are stung, after which the pain leaves immediately, 
and no swelling ensues. 

S. K.—They are suggestive of something pretty and 
pleasant, 





Tim Facaw and Bit Toaa.z, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, wonld like to correspond with two young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Tim is of medium height, 
durk hair, blue eyes. Bill is twenty-three, considered 
good-looking. 

G. De V., twenty-four, tall, fair, curly hair, would like 
te exchange carte-de-visite with a young lady. Must be 
oving. 

Soom fair, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about twenty-four, and good-look- 


ing. 

Bon and Dicrr, twe sailorsin the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies between twenty 
and twenty-two. 

Jack BR. and Joz B., two signalmen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with young ladies. Jack is 
twenty-one, fair, brown hair and eyes, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. Joeis twenty-four, fair, of a loving 
disposition. 

Bertr B., twenty, fair, curly hair, fond of home and 
children,wishes to correspond with a young lady with a 
view to matrimony. 

Daisy B., twenty-three, dark, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to matrimony. Must be tall, good-looking, good-tem- 


red. 
ata D. and W. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. M. D. is 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, hazel eyes,~fiir. 
W. G. is eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be tall, dark hair 


and eyes. 

J. é. W., seventeen, fair, dark blue eyes, good-looking, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young man 
about twenty-three. 

Fuirawar Berry, twenty-four, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond witha young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be about 
twenty-six. 

Poor Down Havt, Semapnort Jacx,and J. W. H.C., 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to correspond 
with three young ladies with a view to matrimony. Poop 
Down Haul is fair, medium —. Semaphore Jack is 
twenty-five. J. W. H. C. is good-looking, of a loving dis- 
position, 


LITTLE FEET, 


Dear little feet, all dimpled and white, 
With soft, pink toes so daintily curled, 

And folded in mother’s warm clasp to-night, 
Safe from the cold and pitiless world. 


Dear little feet, that have strayed from—whence 
Into this world with its untold cares 

Who will protect them, while journeying hence, 
From the fatal mesh of life’s countless snares ? 


Who can foresee all the untried ways 
That are now being hewn for the baby’s feet ? 
Will their pathway lead them through a thorny 


maze, 
Or blossom and brighten with roses sweet ? 


We shall see them leave, with a vain regret, 
These smiling borders of baby-land! 

Dear little feet that have known, as yet, 
No touch more harsh than a mother’s hand. 


And when from the parent fold they stray, 
Oh! where will the trembling steps begin ? 
Will they keep in the straight and narrow way, 
Or be lost in the blinding paths of sin? 


Oh, Holy Father! if fervent prayers 
Availeth aught at Thy mercy seat, 
We pray that Thou guard from life’s fatal snares 
The path Thou shalt choose for the baby’s feet. 
L, A. 


M. E. H., twenty-five, tall, dark, ofa loving disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman with a view 
to matrimony. Respondent must be fond of home and 
children. 

Witz, twenty-one, dark, tall, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about nineteen, Respondent must be 
fond of music. 

Frank, twenty-nine, would like to correspond with a 


young noe. 

G. H. F. and L.J.8., two privates in the R. M. A., would 
like to correspond with two young women with a view to 
matrimony. . F. is twenty-four, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking. L.J.S. is twenty-one, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, good-looking, of a loving disposition. Re- 
spondents must be about the same age, tall, dark, good- 
tempered. 

ALFRED and Harry, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies about 
nineteen. Alfred is twenty, medium height, dark hair, 
> So Harry is twenty-three, hazel eyes, medium 

eight. 

J. P., thirty-four, dark, would lilre to correspond witha 
~ between twenty-four and thirty. 

‘om and Joz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Tom is twenty,‘tall, light brown 
hair and eyes, fair, fond of home. Joe is twenty-two, 
medium height, dark, brown hair and eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

HawrHorne, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, 
grey eyes, wishes to correspond with a young lady. 
Must be between seventeen ont eighteen. 

Kate W., seventeen, would like to zorrespond with a 
young man. 

Minnie, nineteen, light hair, light blue eyes, medium 
height, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young man of mediwn height, good-looking, fond 
of home. 

JANIE and Emma, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Janie is sixteen, brown 
— blue eyes. Emma is seventeen, blue eyes. Must be 

ark, 








Awnte and Apa, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Annie is twenty, dark, brown 
hair and eyes, medium height. is eighteen, light 
hair, grey eyes, good-looking. Respondents must be of 
loving dispositions. 

R. M., twenty-five, would like to correspond with a 


young lady. ; 

L. fr. eighteen, golden hair, blue eyes, of a lovin: 
disposition, fond of home, music, and dancing, woul 
like to correspond with a young lady with a view to 
matrimony. y 

Datsy and Emity, two friends, would like to co nd 
with two young gentlemen. Daisy is twenty-three, dark. 
Emily is twenty, fair. Respondents must dark, 


loving. 

8. E S.and 8S. S. D., two friends, would like to nd 
with two young gentlemen. S. E. S. is twenty-t 8 
brown hair, dark eyes, medium height. S. 8. D. is 
a dark hair, good-tempered, fond of home and 
chi n. 

Exiza and Jaws, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Eliza has dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of home 
— children. Jane is tall, good-looking, of a loving 

isposition. 

ATE and Lizzre, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Kate is seventeen, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, handsome, of a loving dispo- 
sition,-fond of music and dancing. Lizzie is eighteen, 
tall, dark, fond of home, brown hair and eyes. 


Communications RECEIVED: 
W.H. A. is responded to by—Nellie, nineteen, brown 


hair. 

G. A. J. by—Vere, eighteen, brown hair, fond of home 
and music. m : 

Emity by—Bob, twenty-three, dark, medium height, 
fond of home. 
: Macpurr by—Lizzie C., twenty, fair, considered good- 
ooking. 

Griprroy by—Laura B., fair, dark hair, fond of home 
and music. 

Se.ina by—W. G., twenty-five, tall, dark, and fond of 


ome. 

Lovisa by—W. G., tall, dark. 

— by—Miss b., thoroughly domesticated, fond 
of home. 

Epwarp S. by—Jennie, twenty-four, brown hair and 
eyes, tall, fond of home. 

Harry by—Florence W., eighteen, medium height, of a 
loving disposition. 

Water by—Edith, twenty-one, brown hair and eyes, 
medium height. 

Mrrian M. by—H. 8. R., eighteen, tall, brown hair, blue 
eyes. 
Ricarpo by—A. B., seventeen, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition. 

ARRY by—Friend Annie, eighteen, medium height, 
a hair, of a loving disposition, and good-tem- 
pered. 

ARANDAL by—Red, White, and Blue Signalman, twenty- 
four, dark. 

Lizuan by—Two Wicks, twenty-one, brown hair, blue 
eyes. 
Crissy by—Mister Jack, twenty, auburn hair, hazel 
eyes, loving. 

Epwanp 8. by—IL. B. 

Griprrox by—Minnie. 

Macpurr by—Bessie. 

OxrLanvo by—May, fond of home and music. 
= S. by—Annie W., twenty-five, medium height, 

Tx. 


W. T. G. by—E. M., nineteen, fair, grey eyes. 

Wituiam by—Alice T., twenty-four, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes. 

Evetrn by—B. F. P. 

Mane. by—M. P. 

NELLIE by—F. P. 

Mryniz by—T. C., tall, brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of 
home, good-looking. 

Brssiz by—G. A. G., medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of home and children. 

E. 8. by—Lonely Annie, twenty-two, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 
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pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire and Fasuzioy, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


eae Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepencs 
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retain copies. 
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